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THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GERMAN ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT 


BY H. S. Rerss 


To generalize about the character of Romantic thinking in Germany in the 
period of its formation, i.c. roughly between 1795 and 1815, is not possible 
without considerable qualifications. For while the philosophical and political 
reflections of the first generation of the German Romantics compose a 
family of ideas, it is a disunited family’ whose character springs very much 
from its internal tensions. There is, however, one common factor found in 
the outlook of all German Romantic thinkers of that age: their violent 
antagonism to the age of reason. 

On its philosophical and political side their thought can most profitably 
be contrasted both with the philosophy of the Aufklarung? and with that of 
Kant. The aim of the Romantics was to replace its language by a new 
manner of speaking which was to explain more adequately the cosmos in 
general and politics in particular.’ 

What view have the German Romantics formed of the Aufklarung? Why 
did they so fiercely criticize the approach of the Aufklarung to philosophical 
and political problems? To appreciate their new mode of interpretation it is 
helpful to consider these questions. The German Romantics objected to the 
secularist tendencies of the Aufklarung. Their aim was to reverse that 
movement which, since the Renaissance and especially since the scientific 
revolution of the seventeenth century, had sought to emancipate man from the 
fetters of religious authority. They deemed a theocentric, religious inter- 
pretation of the universe to be the only true one. For them, too, love and 
not justice was the primary source of political action. Man’s emancipation 
from the spiritual authority of the Church and of religion itself coincided 
with the attempts to achieve the political independence of the individual 
which culminated in the American and French revolutions and which were 
inspired by the School of Natural Law. The Romantics therefore became 
antagonists of that school and distrusted the abstract rationalism which 
characterized its later phases.t They believed that the analogy of the 
contract ought not to be applied to political relations, since it assumed that 
individuals are independent units and since its formal conceptual language 
was isolating the individual and destroying the communal bonds. On the 
contrary, all men have to be seen as interacting parts of a whole. And they 
are not equal, but unequal. It was the task of the political theorist to take 
account of their specific individuality. Nature and society cannot be de- 
scribed as a regular, uniform pattern since diversity prevails. Scientific 
method, as a means of a hypothesis in the light of experience, was misleading 
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and harmful since the scientific outlook resulted from, and promoted in 
turn, a belief in the spiritual and political independence of man. So they 
fought against this supposed over-weening arrogance of reason which had 
freed man from his spiritual moorings merely to let him drift on a hostile 
sca without guidance. For reason, by separating itself from its religious 
foundations, had betrayed itself. In this approach, of course, they had not 
been without precursors, but continued a line of thought that leads from 
Vico to Herder. 

This attitude of mind is brought out sharply in their antagonism to Kant, 
the greatest philosophical figure in later eighteenth-century Germany. 
Kant had inherited the ideas of the Aufklarung and of the School of Natural 
Law, but he had also subjected them to a thorough criticism. The German 
Romantics objected to his epistemology because they were not content to 
limit their philosophical inquiries. They objected to his ethics and politics 
because they were rationalist and because he set up absolute standards. 
Although Fichte, for instance, called himself the disciple of Kant, his work, 
as all German Romantic philosophy, represents an attempt to undo Kant’s 
contribution to philosophy. 

To achieve these aims, they proposed a new language in place of a rational 
mode of interpretation. It is to be poetic, and not scientific, evocative, and 
not analytical. To interpret nature and society adequately it is better to have 
recourse to images and symbols than to legal concepts and scientific theories. 
For natural and social phenomena are incapable of being fitted into a regular 
uniform pattern. The aim of the Romantics is to concentrate on the single 
instance since, in their view, the methods of the physical sciences, and 
especially of mechanics, and the analogies drawn from it, are not fruitful. 

Fichte, it is true, elaborated a Wissenschaftslehre, but it does not possess airy 
scientific status. Indeed, its ideas are hostile to the spirit of science. In so far 
as the Romantics at all respected science, they took their metaphors from the 
biological and not from the physical sciences. For they thought that the 
biological sciences expressed the creative element in nature. Schleiermacher 
and Schelling, Adam Miiller and Gorres, developed the idea of the organic 
character of life. But, on the whole, their approach, in spite of this tribute 
paid to biology, was decidedly non-scientific. Novalis even speaks of a 
poctics of mathematics,* and Romantic physicians refused to avail them- 
selves of the discoveries of anatomists and physiologists, thus not only 
impeding the progress of medical theory but harming medical practice.* 
Where Romantic thinking is not poetic it is historical. The single fact, the 
single event, was best understood if its genesis was studied. By embracing 
the historical approach they considerably promoted the study of history. 
When they introduced the historical method to the study of law, ethics and 
politics, they applied it to fields where it is out of place. Legal arrangements, 
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In | moral problems and political actions were, in the end, entirely judged not by 





1€Y { appealing to a scale of absolute norms, but by referring to their or igin and to 
tad |} their historical significance. History, as the jurist Savigny'’s writings show, 
tile | becomes the bar at which laws and political actions are judged. Likewise 
ous} Schleiermacher in his ethics sought to show that moral questions had to be 
ROf | considered in relation to a person’s specific individuality and not, as Kant 
om } had thought, in relation to absolute, universally valid principles.’ So 
Romantics often embraced a historical relativism in ethics. 
nt, A man’s moral and political ideas are usually related. Indeed, political 


ny. | philosophy is generally the adaptation of one’s general philosophy to 


ral political problems, for it is ‘the assimilation of political experience to an 
am | experience of the world in general’.* In their political theory, the object 
to { of the Romantics was to study the specific political needs and obligations of 
cS f the individual who is neither an isolated entity nor possesses abstract rights, 
ds. but always has to be considered in his relations with others and with the 
rk, | community. If he has any rights and duties, they exist only within the 
1's } particular social context in which he finds himself. He is a part of a whole, 
| but as this whole is organic, its parts have to fulfil their specific function 
nal | within it and their interest has to be subordinated to that of the whole. 
nd | Actually their function determines their interest. It is, therefore, mistaken to 
ive talk of their interest as if it is possible to separate it from that of the whole. 
les. This organic whole, this organic community, has a life of its own. The parts 
lar that compose it, the individuals, cannot be conceived apart from it. The 
gle community is greater than the sum of its parts: it is, in Fichte’s words, a 
nd | totum, not a compositum. 
al. . In the view of Novalis and Adam Miller, the state is a macroanthropos, 
NY ) engulfing everything.'® It is impossible, as Miiller argued in his Elemente der 
far |  Staatskunst, to appeal to any principles outside the state, outside national life, 


the } by which the actions of the state could be judged. The only test, if any, is the 
the | survival of the state in history. These ideas brought Miiller eventually into 
1e€ {conflict with the doctrines of the Church of Rome to which he had become 
uc} aconvert, and he found himself compelled to modify his theory to allow for 
ite} the absolute claims of his Church. 

Pa This organic theory means that the state or society is seen as a product of 
m- | nature rather than one of artifice and that ‘natural’ phenomena like the 
ly | family receive special attention. Novalis and Adam Miiller developed a 


e.” patriarchic theory of politics, as, for them, the state is an extended family. 

he Consequently, they preferred monarchy to all other forms of Government; 

N§ }) in their view, it is the most natural form, since the monarch is the paternal 
head of the state. 

nd Following Goethe and anticipating Hegel, the German Romantics be- 


its, lieved that organisms like nature and society could be studied only if all their 
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polar aspects were perceived. The political writings of Adam Miiller and 
Schleiermacher, with the exception of Miiller’s last treatises, are entirely 
based on this conception. For Miiller, social life is organized upon the basis 
of the polar opposition between age and youth, male and female, past and 
future, space and time, while Schleiermacher founded his political theory on 
the contrast between authority (Obrigkeit) and the subject (Untertan).. 
But the German Romantics generally abused these principles of polarity and 
very rarely did any fruitful ideas emerge. 

This attitude of mind brought with it an antagonism to clarity and pre- 
cision. The German Romantics associated these latter qualities with analy- 
tical science and, in the main, preferred vagueness and obscurity. The 
mystical essence of an organism could not be penetrated by scientific method. 
Logical argument, like all discursive thought, is misleading and pernicious. 
It has no real explanatory power. To understand nature and society a poetic 
view is alone helpful, for it can suggest and intimate much more than discur- 
sive thought and scientific analysis which can merely make bald statements. 
It reaches farther, and the Romantics desired to reach the infinite and the 
absolute. 

The eighteenth century had, in their view, neglected man’s imaginative 
and emotional faculties. The current theories of Natural Right appealed only 
to the intellect, but not to the emotions. They were negative, not positive. 
A sound political theory had to take account of the whole human person- 
ality. The Romantics set out to redress the balance. Only by relying on 
man’s intuitive and imaginative powers and by stressing his need for self- 
expression through activity could the specific individuality of a person or of a 
thing be properly apprehended. To interpret the diversity of social life 
properly, intuitive and imaginative insight is necessary. But who possesses 
that insight? Only the man of genius, the great man, the creative personality. 

Aesthetic criteria are applied to politics, indicating the Romantic literary 
background. Schelling, for instance, considered that the state ought to 
correspond to a poetic organism, and others like him made the inner coher- 
ence of a state the touchstone of a sound political life. In poetry greatness 
matters. The great work and the man of creative genius are more worthy of 
study than the lesser work and the lesser poet. By way of analogy, greatness 
was worshipped in politics. Not only did this raise the ‘great man’ far above 
other men, but also gave him political rights of his own. He had developed 
his specific individuality more fully, he could serve as a model for others; he 
became a symbol, even a myth and had, therefore, a right to fashion society 
in his own image. In addition, the Romantics fastened on the outstanding, 
the sensational fact which likewise could serve as a symbol by which diver- 
sity of natural and social phenomena could be grasped. In this way the cult 
of greatness arose. Together with it, the doctrine of insight was proclaimed, 
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more particularly by Fichte in his Reden an die deutsche Nation and in his 
Staatslehre.*? 

The Romantics had inherited from the Aufklarung the view that there 
existed an antagonism between the individual and the community. Turning 
against the ideas of the Aufklarung, they thus believed that the community 
was the true repository of political wisdom. The ‘great’ man, as some of the 
Romantics thought, or the traditional ruler, as others thought, alone had the 
capacity of interpreting the will of the community. Thus they developed a 
peculiar form of the theory of the general will. The interest of the com- 
munity, however, is supreme. It overrides that of the individual who, if 
necessary, has to be sacrificed to the needs of the community, as defined by 
its leaders. So the supposed conflict between the individual and the com- 
munity is resolved by the individual’s surrender to the greater whole, the 
community or the state. The traditional collective wisdom of the ages, it 
was thought, rested in the community, in the state. Fichte in his Grundziige 
des gegenwartigen Zeitalters,** and Novalis, in his Christenheit oder Europa, in- 
voked a philosophy of history to prove their contention and to establish that 
the state or the community prevails over the individual. 

However, this traditionalism was nominal only. Actually both in theory 
and practice, the Romantics betrayed their traditionalist intentions. Lack of 
political experience was largely responsible for their inability to have a 
genuine sense of tradition. Philosophical theories always have their roots in 
external reality: ‘in religion, or in cosmology, in politics or in social life, in 
mathematics or in science’. One of these roots, and the one from which 
most of the political thinking of the German Romantics grew, was the French 
Revolution. The German Romantics preferred the traditional social and 
political arrangements because the excesses of the French Revolution had 
frightened them. Most of them had beguri their political thinking as 
enthusiastic advocates of the ideas of 1789; but as the revolution went its 
course and travelled far away from its original aim of establishing political 
justice according to the immutable principles of a natural order, they became 
sorely disappointed and afraid of anarchy. Their reaction was drastic, for, in 
the end, they advocated views which were diametrically opposed to their 
early revolutionary ideas. Fichte began as the high priest of an extreme 
individualism and argued that the state was an entirely voluntary organiza- 
tion, but ended in completely subordinating the individual to the state. 
Fichte’s writings reveal his groping efforts to fit his new awareness of the 
emotional factors in politics and of the natural basis of society into the frame- 
work of his early rationalist terminology. As a result, his thought is full of 
serious contradictions. He perverts the meaning of such words as reason and 
freedom, and instead of using his newly acquired insight to strengthen his 
rational inquiries, he completely undermines them. Although he himself is 
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never fully aware of the direction which his thought had taken, he implies 
that rational thought is mistaken. Other Romantics, such as Adam Miller, 
state this view explicitly. Rational thought and activity destroy the com- 
munal bonds which hold the state together, for it leads to radical political 
and social changes which disrupt the continuity of social life and promote 
political chaos. 

German political history with its lack of tradition of an active participation 
in politics by men of independence and intellect partly explains why the 
political thought of the Romantics was so extremely unrealistic. They 
chased political will-o’-the-wisps and misread the signs of the times. That 
they were traditionalists in name only is shown by the fact that they ad- 
vocated a return to a political order which was either outmoded or had 
never existed at all. In this context, too, their admiration for the Middle 
Ages must be seen. Doubtless they were right in following Herder'* who, 
in Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit (1774), had 
first demanded a revaluation of the current conception of the Middle Ages. 
But they went far beyond a mere revaluation: they idolized the Middle 
Ages and considered them as the model of a harmonious society which 
contemporary society ought to imitate. Of course, the Middle Ages possessed 

ualities in which the age of the Romantics, like our own, was lacking, but 
hs Romantics created a legend of which Novalis’s essay Die Christenheit oder 
Europa presents the most striking instance. Although his glowing tribute 
does not correspond to medieval reality, it reveals the Romantics’ discontent 
with the present, their yearning for a utopia. For the German Romantic 
movement retained one striking feature of the Aufklarung. It never escaped 
its extreme intellectualism. It cherished utopian political dreams, which 
differed in quality, but not in kind. All the perils of utopian thinking were in 
attendance. This medieval ideal also generated their enthusiasms for a 
feudal order which, for many of them, such as Miiller and Gérres, was the 
true Christian order and, in addition, an order which had proved its worth 
in time. They had, however, committed two basic errors. Firstly, the 
Christian religion need not all be tied to a particular social order. Secondly, 
feudalism was dead in Germany by the end of the eighteenth century. Any 
vestiges that had remained were either anachronisms and doomed to 
extinction or had adapted themselves to a non-feudal society. 

Their extreme intellectualism never deserted them and vitiated most of 
their insight. So their principle of individuality actually hindered rather 
than helped the realization of their aims. For by elaborating it they em- 
braced what has been called ‘a false individualism’.‘* For they never escaped 
the belief that men were capable of moulding society by the power of their 
intellect and intuition. They did not remain content with understanding the 
forces that are active in socicty by seeking to study the individual’s actions 
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directed towards other people. They never really faced the problem of the 
individual’s free development within his social environment. As a result of 
this false individualism, the individual was subordinated to authority. The 
principle of individuality, contrary to the intentions of those who formu- 
lated it, furthered the individual’s sense of isolation since the individual was 
thrown back on his own isolated self in face of anonymous powers which he 
was incapable of understanding. 

How pernicious the utopianism and the lack of realism of the German 
Romantics was can be gauged by their relations with nationalism. Many of 
the German Romantics became nationalists. Some of them, such as Fichte 
and Arndt, became its leading ideologists. Nationalism was, however, a 
truly revolutionary movement. That the Romantics lacked a sense of tradi- 
tion was also clearly proved when they became nationalists, for they were 
not content to preserve the existing forms of social and political life. 

The Romantics considerably influenced the direction and quality of 
nationalist thought. Fichte insisted that the linguistic and cultural unity 
formed the basis of a nation’s political unity. He appealed, like many 
Romantic nationalists after him, to culture, in which he found the proof that 
Germany had a political mission. As there existed one German culture and 
one German language there ought also to exist one politically united and 
powerful Germany. Schleiermacher also developed the idea of the nation- 
state. He thought that since consciousness requires linguistic expression and, 
in his view, the existence of a state depends on the political consciousness of 
its members, a national state the members of which spoke the same language 
was likely to be the most cohesive, i.e. the most vital and strong state. 
He, therefore, became a champion of the ‘Volksstaat’, the nation-state. 
Savigny argued that good laws and stable politics were possible only if they 
expressed the conscious movement of national life. (Savigny actually uses the 
word ‘bewusst’ in such a way that it ought perhaps to be translated by ‘uncon- 
scious.) He demanded that legal and political thought and actions should be 
steeped in the ‘Volksgeist’, a vague, but must suggestive term. Even Novalis 
believed that Germany’s mission was to regenerate Europe spiritually. 

Fichte and Schelling, Novalis and Adam Miiller, Friedrich Schlegel and 
Gérres, Schleiermacher, Savigny and Arndt, whose views have been 
alluded to above, are the leading thinkers of the first generation of the 
German Romantic movement, as far as political reflection is concerned. In 
outline and in detail, they provided a body of ideas which went to make 
up the Romantic approach to political problems, both practical and theore- 
tical They were supported by lesser political thinkers (such as Tieck and 
Baader, Arnim and Brentano, J. J. Wagner and Solger) who served to give 
impetus to the whole intellectual movement. These men and their successors 
in the next generation, men like Eichendorff and Jacob Grimm, carried on 
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the tradition, adding little to the stock of ideas. They helped to create a 
climate of ideas which has affected almost every thinker in Germany during 
the following century and a half. It is not possible to relate here how the 
Romantic mode of thought became for many the Germanic mode of thought, 
nor how their ideas developed in other countries.'’ Three aspects are worth 
recalling. Firstly, men of that generation were critical of the Aufklarung and 
even of Kant’s political thought without adopting the Romantic position. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s political thought proves this most clearly. 
Secondly, nothing of practical consequence for the study of politics follows 
from Romantic thought since practical studies are ruled out as mistaken 
activities. Thirdly, Romantic thinking is, as Professor Willoughby has recently 
reminded us,'* a recurrent feature of the human mind. In order to avoid its 
abuse, particularly in political theory, it must always be kept in check by the 
sober and cautious exercise of critical reflection. But if we neglect our 
critical faculties and forego intellectual and spiritual humility, pretentious 
thinking will come to the fore. Where, indeed, the Romantic mode of 
thought has prevailed unchecked, that evil has, as a rule, predominated to the 
detriment of political thought and practice. 
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AUCH EINER: THE EPITOME OF F. TH. VISCHER’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


BY RutTH HELLER 


WHEN Auch Einer first appeared in 1879 the few favourable criticisms were 
outnumbered by violent attacks against form and content of the novel which 
today is recognized as a nineteenth-century classic. Some critics condemned 
the book because it could not be classified; if was neither a novel nor a 
philosophical treatise nor a memoir. Vischer himself sums it up as ‘frag- 
mentarische Dichterleistung, dazwischengeschoben ein Denkleben’.!| The 
truth is, that Auch Einer, though never precisely biographical, is always a 
personal story; it is Vischer revealed in many attitudes and situations in the 
person of the hero whom we know only as A. E. His name and his where- 
abouts are not disclosed till after his death. 

We first meet A. E. wandering in Switzerland and discussing his ideas with 
a fellow traveller, a sympathetic stranger. In Auch Einer Vischer has sub- 
stituted for the learned prose of the Aesthetik an intimate conversational 
method, resolving logical processes into dialogues; but even these are con- 
structed on the pattern of thesis, antithesis and synthesis in true Hegelian 
style, though mitigated by Vischer’s unfailing humour. However, in the 
course of this intellectual conversation appears A. E.’s theory of the “Tiicke 
des Objekts’, caused by the imps hidden in it, and directed especially against 
the poet: 


Was Sie sicherlich bereits erkannt haben, ist die allgemeine Tendenziositat, 
die Animositat des Objekts, was die bisherige Physik geistlos mit Namen wie 
Gesetz der Schwere, Statik und dergleichen bezeichnet hat, wahrend es 
vielmehr aus Einwohnung béser Geister herzuleiten ist... Wen anders 
werden denn die Geister so placken und schinden als einen Dichter?? 


A. E. is plagued beyond description by this ‘malice’. All the minor objects of 
daily use seem to be his enemies; he spends a large part of the day battling 
with ‘malicious’ buttons or searching for his spectacles and keys. Each of 
these has a special way of annoying him: 


Wer kann nun daran denken, wer auf die Vermutung kommen, wer so 
iibermenschliche Vorsicht iiben, solche Tiicke des Objektes zu vermeiden! 
... Suchen, suchen und wieder suchen! Sehen Sie, mein Herr, suchen im 
bildlichen Sinn, dariiber sollen Sie nicht seufzen. Das Moralische versteht 
sich immer von selbst. Ein rechter Kerl sucht, strebt, und beschwert sich nie 
dariiber, sondern ist gliicklich in diesem Ungliick der aufsteigenden und nie 
anlangenden Linie des Lebens. Das ist unser oberes Stockwerk. Aber die 
Zugabe, die Hundenot gleichzeitig im unteren Stockwerk des Lebens, davon 
ist die Rede.* 
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A. E.’s lively imagination animates these objects, changing fortuitous 
coincidence into the intended malice of hidden demons. They are the villains 
of the plot, lurking in the background for an opportunity to strike and to 
ruin the hero’s finest hours. This struggle with life’s trivialities is one of the 
major themes in Auch Einer.t| When fighting the demons A. E. is an entirely 
changed personality. Here he considers politeness a mistake. These enemies 
of mankind have to be fought with pitiless vigour. Once an object has 
turned out to be maleficent, it is sentenced to death and executed in due 
course by breaking it or treading on it. That is why we hear A. E. swearing 
and shouting and see him in a state of anger which he calls “Vernunftwut’, 
and which stands in a marked and humourous contrast to his normal 
behaviour. : 

In the Rahmenerzahlung we see A. E. at the mercy of these small but 
invincible enemies. The fellow traveller is helpful and sympathetic, but 
puzzled about A. E.’s preoccupation with the ‘malice of the object’ and with 
his second enemy, a never-ending catarrh. The presence of this ailment is 
kept before us throughout the novel not only by its unfortunate effect on 
events, but by innumerable short melancholy monologues, such as ‘a new 
one in addition to the old one and to the semi-old one’, or, a short time be- 
fore his death, ‘Doctor, am I ever to catch another one?’ A. E. never pro- 
nounces the word catarrh, for superstitious people avoid naming the devil. 
Vischer is justified in assuming that the reader knows what is meant. The 
Reisekamerad reacts in very much the same way as the reader; he is‘torn be- 
tween sympathy and indignation. For a moment he is tempted to think that 
A. E. is speaking with his tongue in his cheek, having caught a glimpse of a 
quick smile on A. E.’s face, but this momentary suspicion is vanquished by 
the obvious sincerity which rings from every word spoken by him. Un- 
moved by the obvious discontent of his listener, A. E. even goes so far as to 
classify architecture purely from its effect on catarrh and chilblains: 


Ich erlaube mir, Ihnen meine Ideen vorzutragen; es macht eben jeder gern 
Propaganda fiir seine Gedanken, seine Entdeckungen. Ich unterscheide den 
rein katarrhalischen Baustil: das ist der klassische; ferner den gemischt katar- 
rhalischen oder den Katarrh und Frostbeulen Stil: dies ist der gotische, mit 
einer Vorstufe, dem romanischen, mit dessen Ergriindung und schirferer 
Begriffsbestimmung ich noch beschaftigt bin. Der Renaissance Stil, wie er 
aus dem rémischen hervorgegangen, gehért einerseits noch zur rein katar- 
rhalischen Form — schon wegen seiner Vorliebe zu Hallen und Loggien — 
enthalt aber andererseits Keime, um aus ihm den Zukunftsstil, den einzig 
richtigen, den absoluten Stil, das heisst den reinen Segensstil zu entwickeln. ° 


A. E. now dwells in detail on his favourite subject: the infiuence of physical 
conditions on the character and actions of human beings. He accuses history 
and poetry of not mentioning the catarrhs of their heroes. This attitude, in 
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his opinion, reveals a deep-rooted dishonesty which he calls ‘false idealism’.* 

The absence of ‘false idealism’ is one of the reasons why Vischer loves Italy 

and classical antiquity: 
Mit dem Eintritt in Italien, in sein Volk, seine Luft, seine Altertiimer, fiihlt 
man sich von jenem Geist des Realismus angeweht, aus welchem die Alten 
ihre Grésse in Kunst und Staat schépften. Wissen Sie, es ekelt einem doch so 
oft am Menschen in der nordischen Kulturwelt, die so vieles so angstlich 
verbirgt; Akzent durch Gegensatz: Sie wissen, Sie wissen! dort aber naturalia 
non sunt turpia. Also weniger Ekel.’ 


In Auch Einer Vischer gives an account of his own sufferings. His life 
seems to have been a constant warfare against untimely accidents, harmless in 
themselves but occurring at the most unpropitious moments. In Vischer’s 
letters stumbling and falling are constantly mentioned. Even carriages 
showed a marked tendency to capsize when Vischer was sitting inside.* It is 
small wonder that his attention was attracted to the part which coincidence 
plays in life. Here we are helpless, at the mercy of the irrational element 
which constantly frustrates our plans. Vischer is ever conscious of the strange 
mixture of both rational and irrational in life and of the way the two are 
interwoven. In Auch Einer he tries to explain this in a mythology which, 
though humouristic in form, embodies profound thought: This world is 
bound to be the work of two entirely different creators. One of them was 
quite obviously a woman;’ she creates spontaneously; if she is in a good 
mood she creates beautiful things, if in a bad mood ugly things. If her mood 
changes suddenly she is prone to destroy what she has just created. The 
second creator is the “God of light and thought’. He spent a long time 
planning a rational world, and when he had thought it out he started creating 
it; but unfortunately in the meantime the woman creator — not belated by 
previous thought — had filled the world with her own irrational creatures 
and confused things to such an extent that no effort on the part of the God 
could eliminate the irrational factor. All this had been watched by a multi- 
tude of demons which had formed themselves in the primordial slime. 
When they saw that they could not ruin man who was protected by the 
God of thought, they allied themselves with the woman creator and with 
her help slipped into the objects in order to plague man. The Reisekamerad 
has been listening with increasing bewilderment, and when A. E. suggests 
that the Medusa was originally a personification of catarrh he loses his 
temper and rebukes A. E. for his obsessions. This brings about a temporary 
separation of the two wayfarers who in many respects resemble Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza as described by Vischer in his Aesthetik when discussing 
the comic novel.” 

The Pfahldorfgeschichte is the constructive part of A. E.’s criticism; in it he 
tries to show that a fusion of idealistic and realistic art is possible; it reflects his 
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aesthetic theories interwoven in the most humourous way with his obses- 
sions. His preoccupation with catarrh is shown in the treatment of this 
disease and its symptoms which has become a cult. In the lake-dwelling 
village, coughing does not only accompany the daily greeting ‘lassen’s Zeit’, 
but forms an important part of religion. When Arthur passes the statue of 
Grippo without coughing it is clear to everybody that he is a heretic. The 
life of the whole community is centred round the cult of Grippo, the demon 
of colds and "flu, a cult which aims at limiting this ailment to four regular 
annual attacks, one in each season. Here the author’s passion for order and 
accuracy is markedly evident. In the old druid — Angus the Infallible — is 
incarnated the narrowmindedness and intolerance of some theologians 
which Vischer had experienced when trying to defend his friend D. Fr. 
Strauss, the author of Das Leben Jesu. But the old druid is not the only 
fanatic; Vischer realizes the share which women have had in acts of religious 
intolerance; he depicts the female brand of fanaticism in Urhixidur, the old 
housekeeper of the druid. She would have been a priestess if only she had 
not come down in her examination on prophecy. She surpasses the druid in 
cruelty, and in addition has a childish delight in performing false miracles. 
She is the more impenitent of the two and dies without remorse. It is 
Urhixidur who in the opening scene gives us the mythology of the lake- 
dwelling religion in a spinning song with the children singing the refrain; 
this is an example of the many delightful lyrics scattered throughgut Auch 
Einer.™ 

This weird couple are contrasted with the two bards from Turik who 
have been invited in spite of the druid’s protest, and whom Vischer makes 
the spokesmen of his own ethical ideas. Guffrud Kuller, the younger bard, 
is a portrait of Gottfried Keller, who was a close friend of Vischer’s: 





‘Gross ist er nicht,’ sagte Biirger Porrex zum Nachbar Ferrex. ‘Aber sieh, was 
fiir ein edles Haupt,’ erwiderte dieser und hatte recht, denn unter der klaren 
Stirn wilbten sich in feinem Bogen die Brauen iiber den lichtvollen dunklen 
Augen; die Adlernase deutete auf Feuer und Schwung, und die siisse 
Gabe des rhythmischen Wortes die wohlgeformten, nur leicht geschlossenen 
Lippen. ‘Und wie schén er den Kopf tragt,’ erganzte Biirger Liwarch die 
beiden anderen, denn ungesucht stolz und aufrecht stand das bartige Haupt auf 
dem schwungvoll gezeichneten Halse. Der Mond war jetzt iiber dem See 
aufgegangen und warf seinen ersten, noch matten Schein auf den Filea, den 
Singerbarden Guffrud Kuller.?? 


We hear Guffrud singing to the sound of his harp and, later on, protesting 
against the unjust death sentence which the druid passes on Arthur. We see 
him once more during the banquet when during a general rough and tumble 
he takes the opportunity of giving the druid a good hiding. This drastic 
treatment has a curative effect and puts the crooked head of the druid straight. 
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In the older bard, Ferodyn Kallar, Vischer portrays another of his Swiss 
friends, the scientist Ferdinand Keller who supervised the excavations of the 
lake-dwellings near Ziirich. He has come to tell the lake-dwellers about the 
excavation of older lake-dwellings which — unlike the present one — had not 
reached such a high level of civilization. Here Vischer reveals the relativity 
of cultural levels, an idea which is mentioned in Nachtrag zu mein Lebens- 
gang.** After Guffrud Kullur has finished his song the druid tempestuously 
runs on to the stage and sings his sinister “Trilogie in Stabreim’ starting: 


Du aber Grippo, 
Grimmiger Greifer 
Grunzender Lindwurm, 
Drauender Drache! 


The druid’s literary escapades are a satire against Richard Wagner's attempt 
to resuscitate alliterative verse. It is typical of Vischer’s grotesque sense of 
humour that he puts Wagner’s archaic verse into the mouth of the old druid 
who represents archaic religion, based on the fear of demons. There is not 
only Wagner’s metre, but also his accumulation of genitives dependent on 
each other, arising from his habit of omitting the small words. All the 
elements distinctive of Wagner’s style are present in the druid’s song, such as 
the neglect of melody, the noisy orchestration, the newly invented instru- 
ments and the “Laut-und Stimmungsmalerei’. The description of this music 
and of its effect on the audience is a masterpiece of Vischer’s satiric prose. 
Wagner’s own words are quoted in the druid’s address to the musicians and 
the audience when they are lying on the lawn utterly exhausted after the 
performance: ‘Ihr habt nun geh6rt, was wir k6nnen! An Euch liegt es, ob es 
kiinftig eine Pfahldorfmusik geben soll.’'* In the lake dwelling story we see 
A. E. as an author making a great parade of his erudition. There are pages 
which describe the customs of the lake dwellers, followed by more pages of 
notes, as for example, the endless menu of the banquet: 


Ad Il, 2, A, d, a, es darf nicht unterdriickt werden, dass die Bohnen unent- 
fasert auf den Tisch kamen. Die Schiisseln mit diesem Gerichte sahen daher 
aus, wie eine borstige Periicke. Pietit gegen die Altvordern hat diesen Brauch 
bis heute in der biirgerlichen Kiiche dieser Gauen fromm erhalten.1* 


Here Vischer ridicules the historical novel of his time, such as Scheftel’s 
Ekkehard with its 285 notes, which savour too much of the antiquarian.'* 
The interest of the Pfahldorfgeschichte is independent of the plot. What 
matters are the ethics and the literary criticism it contains. In the animal 
ballet which is performed at the height of the banquet Vischer represents in 
a humourous way the gradual development of civilization. The human race 
is represented by the bears and the subtitle ‘Entbehrung ist Entbarung’ hints 
at the underlying idea. In describing the reactions of the audience, Vischer 
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mocks at the interpretation of certain literary critics who are ridiculed in 
‘Faust dritter Teil’ as ‘Deutobold Symbolizetti Alegorewitch:’ 


Bis zur Sattigung der Geister war es begriffen, dass hier die Unbildung, ja das 
Bése dargestellt war, zuerst als Stérenfried der in schéner Entwicklung be- 
griffenen Humanitat; dann iiberwunden, ja zum dienenden Element herab- 
gesetzt von der Weltordnung selbst, die schon durch ihre Inkarnation als 
Kuh erklart hat, dass sie mit der Grundlage aller Gesittung, dem Ackerbau, 
auch die Bildung, die sanfte, sch6ne Menschlichkeit gewollt hat.1’ 


A. E.’s diary has the character of a confession. We get to know the 
events preceeding the journey to Switzerland which are exciting, tragic and 
at times terrifying. Only in the light of information supplied by the diary 
does the preceding story become fully intelligible. The Rahmenerzahlung 
and the diary fit together like the parts of a jigsaw puzzle. Only after reading 
it repeatedly do the connections become clear. In accordance with his own 
precepts, Vischer makes the reader work hard: ‘Der Mensch muss geschiit- 
telt werden, bevor er etwas leistet.’ Perhaps this explains the complicated 
technique of Auch Einer, with a ‘Rahmenerzahlung’ in which two people — 
A. E. and the fellow traveller — speak in the first person, with the Pfahldorf- 
geschichte inserted, and with the animal ballet as a story within a story. The 
clock is continually put forward and backward, the mood of the writer 
changes suddenly from ‘himmelhochjauchzend’ to ‘zu Tode betriibt’, 
reminding us of the abrupt transitions of the seventeenth-century novel. 
Vischer is so subjective a writer that with the first word we read we know in 
what sort of a mood he is. 

The diary is striking on account of its wide range of subjects and the 
random fashion in which they are arranged. There are sensitive observations 
on the nature of poetry and painting, together with accounts of A. E.’s 
professional experiences as chief of the police. Passages revealing profound 
philosophical thought are abruptly followed by humourous portraits of 
dogs. Rich and extraordinarily good descriptions of nature are interrupted 
by accounts of A. E.’s past. Lyrical interludes alternate with political 
information. There are enthusiastic passages and allusions to Shakespeare 
giving the gist of Vischer’s lectures and essays on the poet.'* But A. E. also 
reveals his admiration for Lessing, Schiller and Goethe (except Faust IT). He 
considers Iphigenie, Nathan der Weise and Don Carlos the culmination of 
German Literature. He has a warm admiration for all Swabian poets and 
explains their greatness in part by the characteristics of their country. He 
also gives a most amusing description of Swabia and her people, which 
shows intimate knowledge and love, but is far from flattering: 


Nachdenkliches Wesen, viel Talent, aber da stellt sich das T und das L um: 
Talent bleibt latent. Sind so gescheit wie nur irgend jemand; haben aber, wie 
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die Schildbiirger, beschlossen, heimlich gescheit zu sein. Will nichts heraus. 
Das viele Talent sichtbar in viel Humor, aber dieser Humor 6fters ins Kleine, 
eng lokale verkrauselt. Lach- und Spottneigung: gefahrlich, kehrt sich leicht 
gegen wahres wie gegen falsches Pathos. Summa: Vélklein schwer zu be- 
greifen. Gutes und Schlechtes verknault wie kaum irgendwo. Uberrascht 
aus seiner engen Existenz die Welt auf cinmal mit einem Schiller, Schelling, 
Hegel. Vielleicht kann man sagen: unter dem dichten, knorpligen Schild- 
krétenschild ein stets gesparter, obwohl auch viel zu viel gesparter Schatz von 
Talent und Kraft. Dies die mildeste Ansicht und billigste Entschuldigung.” 


The passages on Germany, too, are anything but flattering in spite of their 
patriotism. They give an unvarnished record of Germany’s development 
between 1848 and 1870, presented by one who experienced it and took part 
in it. Vischer was a member of the first German parliament in the Pauls- 
kirche at Frankfurt a/M, but only for a year which he calls “Das Marterjahr’. 
In the diary we see Vischer’s intense dislike of Prussia*® conflicting with the 
wish for a united Germany. He would like to sce Germany a powerful 
country, but he feels that the Germans have not the qualities to make a great 
powcr: 


Sehen Sic, die Deutschen kénnen das Gliick und die Grésse nicht recht ver- 
tragen. Ihre Art Idealitét ruht auf Sehnsucht. Wenn sie’s cinmal haben — 
vielleicht erleben wir’s, geben Sie acht — und nun nichts mehr zu sehnen ist, 
so werden sie frivol werden. ?! 


Vischer believes he can see an incipient deterioration of morals which will 
eventually ruin Germany: 


Noch so jung, ein Eichbaum an Kraft, und diese Schmarotzerpflanze an ihn 
angesogen, die ihn umschlingt, umgarnt, und schmachvoll, langsam téten 
wird. 2? 


Vischer sees in the Germans ‘eine Halbheit’, valuable as an ingredient of a 
mixture with a supplementary nation such as the Italians. Germany’s 
dependence on Biblical ethics and classical art is stressed throughout Auch 
Einer. Vischer believes that her future largely depends on her being aware of 
this dependence. 

In the diary we get to know Vischer’s habit of dividing himself into ‘ich a 
und ich b’ in order to discuss the pros and cons of an idea. This throws a° 
light on the relations of the two fellow travellers, in whom we now see a 
double portrait of Vischer himself, with A. E. representing the artistic, 
oversensitive and eccentric features, while the ‘Reisekamerad’ embodies the 
matter of fact qualities of his character. Turning back to the beginning of 
the novel we see the ‘Reisekamerad’ trying to save A. E. whom he believes 
in danger of committing suicide and instead being saved by him. The most 
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humorous part of the relationship is the infection of the ‘Reisekamerad’ 
with A. E.’s obsession by the “Tiicke des Objects’ so shortly after having 
rebuked him for it. The contagiousness of A. E.’s obsession is all the more 
comic because the persons infected are those whom we would have believed 
immune. 

When in the diary A. E. remarks in connection with the tragic events in 
Airolo: ‘Das absolut Licherliche tédlich tragisch, das Tragische zum Tot- 
lachen’ we see in A. E. an embodiment of Vischer’s conception of “das 
Erhabene und das Komische’ which is discussed in the Aesthetik in abstract 
terms.** The diary reveals the author’s profound knowledge of Spinoza and 
his preoccupation with pantheism. We are tempted to see in the “Tiicke des 
Objekts’ a humourous application of the idea that there is spirit everywhere 
in nature. The philosophy of Schopenhauer is discussed and condemned 
twice in Auch Einer, i.e. 


Haben Sie schon im Schopenhauer gelesen! Miissen doch hineinsehen, und 
genau. Geistreich, aber doch eigentlich nur geistreich. Eben doch nichtig. 
Sonderbar: Freude, meint er, sei nur im Anschauen von Ideen, in der Kunst. 
Aber er muss doch sein Buch selbst gemacht haben, und das war Arbeit. 
Hat er denn da nicht spiiren miissen, dass auch Arbeit froh macht? Der alte 
Knabe Salomon war doch nicht dumm, der sagt: “Nichts besser, als dass der 
Mensch fréhlich sei in seiner Arbeit, denn das ist sein Teil.’ Dienst, mein Herr, 
Dienst! Dort liegt’s! Das Moralprinzip miisste heissen: “Du sollst dienen!’ 
Aber wer kann das begreifen, der bloss Einzelwesen sieht und hinter ihnen 
gleich das Nichts? Der nicht merkt, dass das Tun und Treiben der Vielen 
etwas herausgearbeitet hat, das iiber ihnen steht — ein oberes Stockwerk, 
bleibende Ordnungen, ewige Gesetze, denen zu dienen reine Lust ist, weil das 
Dienen den Diener ins Zeitlose hinauf hebt:?* 


Vischer’s belief in the permanent nature of these ethical values is unshakable; 
it is the dominant feature of his life and writings. It is strongly marked in the 
character of A. E. who in a moment of despair writes in his diary: “Trotzdem 
bin ich kein Pessimist. Oberes Stockwerk bleibt.’ 

Vischer never loses sight of the practical aspect of his criticism, that of 
developing good taste and sound morals. He sees in religion the essential 
basis of education: 


Religion zu haben, nicht die wahre, sondern das, was daftir gehalten wird, 
gilt jetzt fiir vornehm. Mit schén gebundenem Gesang- oder Gebetbuch in 
Predigt oder Messe. Wenn Sie’s nur wiissten, wie falsch sie recht haben! 
Jawohl, jawohl, niemand hat Bildung anzusprechen, der nicht Religion hat! 
Das wahrhaft Bildende ist nur die Religion; der Feinste bleibt ein Wilder 
ohne sie. Aber Religion ist eben ein ander Ding als Ihr meint. Ja, wenn man 
unter Glauben versténde: Glauben an eine sittliche Weltordnung, die wir 
nicht streng beweisen kénnen!?* 
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The distinction between Christian Ethics and church dogma is vital to 
Vischer’s thinking. The particular way in which Vischer is rooted in and yet 
detached from Christianity is revealed by the fact that in his works ethics 
and dogma are never represented by the same person. In the lake-dwelling 
story the bards stand for the ethics while the druid and his housekeeper 
represent dogmatism, showing it as the source of cruelty and intolerance. In 
the Rahmenerzahlung the church dogma is personified in the pastor, while the 
assessor is the exponent of the ethics. 

The diary gives us Vischer’s opinion on women in his usual way, by thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. After having stated that the unintelligent woman is 
most undesirable, he proceeds to assert that the intelligent woman is even 
more undesirable, and comes to the conclusion: 


Es gibt auch eine mittlere Gattung: ahnende Weiber mit einzelnen scharfen 
Gedankenblitzen — die Geistreichen. Es kann ja scheinen, dies ware das 
Rechte. Aber da sie es zum Ordnen der Gedanken doch nicht bringen, und da 
sie iibrigens sehr gesalzen sind, so sind sie beunruhigend und 6fters bés als 
gut.— Man kommt immer auf’s Einfachste zuriick: wiinsche Dir ein Weib, 
gut wiewohl nicht dumm, verstandig fiir die Welt, ahnungsstill in tieferen 
Dingen, und dann etwa den Tagmenschen dummlich erscheinend — tut 
nichts —** 


This is the first occasion on which Vischer gives his opinion on women, for 
the two female characters in the novel are no flesh and blood figures, but 
form one of the ‘dreamlike’ elements, in contrast to the other, realistically 
conceived characters. Cordelia reflects Vischer’s wish for a unity of Italian 
sense of beauty and northern protestant education. She is the daughter of a 
Scottish father and an Italian mother, but, like her mother, she is unable to 
acclimatize herself to the north and dies young. In her are reflected the two 
artists whom Vischer prefers to all others: Shakespeare and Raffael. Goldrun 
is the personification of low sensuality and untruthfulness. She is the em- 
bodiment of ‘the demonic’ which Vischer defines: 


Michte, die geisterhaft aus unbekanntem Schosse des Daseins, oder wild aus 
schwarzen Tiefen des Gemiites hervorbrechen und des Menschen Schicksal 
flechten.?? 


It is in Goldrun that we are most struck by the complete absence of light 
dialogue. Her conversation sounds like a lecture on German mythology and 
her letters are made up of Greek quotations. In Auch Einer it is always 
Vischer who is lecturing or preaching or — in his struggle with the object — 
swearing. In this work of his old age, Vischer expresses his carefully con- 
sidered opinions, bequeathing them to posterity, winning the reader over by 
his sincerity and his enthusiasm. In a letter to Vischer, Gottfried Keller sums 
the book up as follows: 


B 
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... weil ich den monumentalen Bau eines Monologes vor mir sehe, wie 
unsere Literatur ihn kaum ein zweites Mal besitzt. Ich meine den testament- 
artigen Character des Buches, welcher auf jeder Seite, nach allen Ausstrah- 
lungen hin, das Wesen einer und derselben Person ausspricht.** 


NoTES 

! Letter to Auerbach, May 26th, 1879. 

2 F. Th. Vischer, Auch Einer, Stuttgart und Leipzig, 1900, p. 24. 

3 Ibid., p. 19. 

‘FP, Th. Vischer, Aesthetik, §221. 
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KLEIST ALS ERZAHLER 
VON WOLFGANG KAYSER 


Kreists Erzihlungen sind in 2 Banden in den Jahren 1810-11 von ihm 
selber veréffentlicht worden. Nur wenige wurden hier zum ersten Male 
gedruckt, aber auch bei den andern liegen die friiheren Veréftentlichungen 
nur kurze Zeit vorher. Als erste Kleistsche Erzihlung war das ‘Erdbeben in 
Chili’ im Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Sténde von 1807 erschienen. Die For- 
schung setzt den ‘Findling’ und den ‘Zweikampf’ als noch friiher an, muss 
aber zugestehen, dass auch sie von neuem tiberarbeitet wurden, bevor Kleist 
sie drucken liess. 

Jede Lektiire nun bestitigt, dass die Erzahlungen gleicher Art sind. Zwar 
liegen die Stoffe weit auseinander: neben zeitgendssischen finden wir histo- 
rische, neben legendiren sogar eine Schauergeschichte, dem Stoff nach. 
Und doch dringt sich der Eindruck einer Gemeimsamkeit auf: sie alle 
werden auf ahnliche Art erzahlt. Auch die Legende und die Schauer- 
geschichte verlieren ihren eigenen Gattungscharakter und werden zu einer 
Kleistischen Erzihlung. Vom Erzahlen, von diesem besonderen Erzahlen her 
bekommen auch sie erst ihren Sinn, und so scheint es aufschlussreich, dieses 
Erzahlen selber zum Gegenstand einer Betrachtung zu machen. Wir wollen 
deshalb auch die Quellenfragen fortschieben oder die Frage, woran sich 
Kleist geschult hat und welche Stelle seine Erzahlungen innerhalb der damals 
in Deutschland so reich aufbliihenden Erzahlkunst einnchmen. Wir 
brauchen als Ansatz nur die Erinnerung an die Grundsituation aller Erzihl- 
kunst, dass einer da ist, der einem wie auch immer gearteten Publikum etwas 
erzahlt. Der Erzihler ist selbst ein Teil des Werkes, ist nicht etwa der Dichter, 
sondern cine erdichtete Gestalt, die mit und in dem Werk ihr unvergingliches 
Leben hat. 

Wie deutlich dér Erzahler hervortritt, ist nun schon eine Stilfrage. In den 
Romanen des 18. Jahrhunderts ist er meist sehr spiirbar; im 19. Jahrhundert 
hat Spielhagen die Forderung erhoben, dass er nicht mehr persénlich mit 
eigenen Meinungen und Erklarungen den Fluss des Erzahlers unterbrechen 
diirfe; aber natiirlich ist er auch dann noch spiirbar, im Wortschatz, im 
Tonfall, Satzbau u.s.f. Wirklich verschwunden ist er erst in Erzihlungen, die 
sich ganz als innerlicher Monolog einer Gestalt geben. Am greif barsten ist er 
da, wo der Erzahler eine der auftretenden Gestalten zum Erzahler der ein- 
gelegten Geschichte macht. 

Das Verhiltnis zum Leser bzw. HGrer ist gleichfalls der verschiedensten 
Abwandlung fahig. Im 18. Jahrhundert gibt es oft ganze Romankapitel, in 
denen sich der Erzihler ans Publikum wendet. Sterne lisst es sogar Stimme 
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gewinnen und Fragen und Einwiirfe dussern. Der moderne Roman ist da 
wieder zuriickhaltender, und im inneren Monolog ist mit dem Erzihler auch 
der Horer verschwunden. 

Ahnliches gilt von der Stellung des Erzihlers zum Erzahlten. Er kann aus 
weitem Abstand sprechen und allwissend sein, d.h. auch das Innenleben 
seiner Gestalten kennend beschreiben, vielleicht sogar Regungen, die ihnen 
selber unbewusst bleiben; er kann aber auch ganz aus der Nahe sprechen und 
vielleicht nur das Aussere erkennen. 

Versuchen wir zunichst den Kleistischen Erzahler zu bestimmen, so stellen 
wir fest, dass er wohl da ist, aber nur ganz selten hervortritt. Es gibt in den 
Erzihlungen rund ein Dutzend und zwar nur kurze Stellen, an denen er von 
seinem Ich spricht: ‘Ich weiss nicht, aus welchem Grunde’, meist noch in der 
unbestimmteren Form des Wir: ‘Wie wir nicht zweifeln’ heisst es eimmal im 
Kohlhaas und gleich darauf: ‘Griinde anderer Art... die wir jedem, der in 
seiner Brust Bescheid weiss, zu erraten tiberlassen wollen, 

Auffallig ist geradezu die Bemerkung in der ‘Verlobung’: “Was weiter er- 
folgte, brauchen wir nicht zu melden, weil es jeder, der an diese Stelle kommt, von 
selbst liest.’ Auffallig ist die Bemerkung, weil sie eine der ganz wenigen 
Stellen ist, an denen der Erzihler iiberhaupt mit einem Leser rechnet. Sonst 
spricht er nie zum Publikum, erklart ihm nichts, reflektiert nicht mit ihm, 
kiimmert sich nicht darum. Um die Stellung des Erzahlers zum Publikum zu 
bestimmen, darf man sagen: er steht mit dem Riicken zum Publikum und 
beachtet es nicht. 

Dem entspricht es, dass er an den wenigen Stellen, da er selber hervor- 
tritt, niemals das Bewusstsein verrait, eine “Geschichte’ zu erzihlen oder 
iiberhaupt etwas Literarisches zu unternehmen (man denke dagegen an 
Fieldings Erérterungen iiber die Technik des Erzihlens!). Die zitierten 
Bemerkungen erlauben uns vielmehr den Schluss, dass er sich als ‘Ver- 
melder’ von wirklich Vorgefallenem empfindet (‘die Chroniken melden 
dariiber nichts’ heisst es einmal im ‘Kohlhaas’), als Berichterstatter, dem es 
ganz auf die Ubermittlung des Vorgefallenen ankommt. Das Vorgefallene 
wird nicht von ihm erschaffen, es ist Wirklichkeit, und so beginnen denn 
seine Erzahlungen mit genauer zeitlicher und raiumlicher Festlegung und 
unter genauer Angabe der Namen: 


‘An der Ufern der Havel lebte, um die Mitte des 16. Jhdts., ein Rosshandler namens 
Michael Kohlhaas..., einer der rechtschaffensten zugleich und entsetzlichsten 
Menschen seiner Zeit.’ ‘In St. Jago, der Hauptstadt des Kénigreichs Chili, stand 
gerade in dem Augenblick der grossen Erderschiitterung vom Jahre 1647... ein jun- 
ger Spanier, namens Jeronimo Rugera...’ “Zu Port au Prince, auf dem franzésischen 
Anteil der Insel St. Domingo, lebte zu Anfange dieses Jahrhunderts, als die 
Schwarzen die Weissen ermordeten, auf der Pflanzung des Herrn Guillaume von 
Villeneuve, ein fiirchterlicher alter Neger, namens Congo Hoango.’ 
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Aber man hért es schon aus diesen Anfangen: der Erzahler tritt zwar nicht 
als solcher hervor und spricht nicht von sich, aber er beschrankt sich auch 
nicht wie ein Polizeibericht auf das rein Faktische, vielmehr begleitet er das 
zu Erzahlende mit seiner Stellungnahme: er wertet. 

Damit hebt er sich nun aber doch, wie es scheint, recht deutlich heraus, und 
vor allem: damit erwirbt er unser Vertrauen: denn nun haben wir die Gewiss- 
heit, dass er das Ganze tiberschaut, dass er den Sinn davon erfasst hat und uns 
iibermitteln wird, dass wir uns ihm anvertrauen kénnen. Aber es ist etwas 
Eigenes um die keineswegs seltenen Wertungen dieses Erzihlers. 

Wenn es von Jeronimo (im ‘“Erdbeben’) heisst, dass er die Besinnung ver- 
lieren wollte, “als er diese ungeheure Wendung der Dinge erfuhr’ (dass namlich 
seine Geliebte enthauptet werden soll), so ist das weder ftir den Erzahler noch 
fiir uns eine “ungeheure’ Wendung, da wir die Entwicklung der Dinge zuvor 
genau erfahren haben. Der Erzahler hat sich mit der Wendung ganz auf die 
Gestalt, von der er spricht, eingestellt, er wertet aus ihrer Perspektive, es ist 
fast ein Fall von erlebter Rede! So ist es auch, wenn die Freunde in der 
‘Verlobung’ sich Gustav, dem ‘unbegreiflich grdsslichen Mérder’ zuawenden; 
das ist er nur ftir sie, keineswegs aber ftir uns oder den Erzihler, der sich 
wieder ganz auf die Gestalten eingestellt hat oder auf jemanden, der nur die 
gegenwartige Situation sieht, aber das Vorhergehende nicht kennt oder 
vergessen hat. Auch wo es sich eindeutig um eine Stellungnahme des Erzah- 
lers handelt, erfolgt sie meist nicht aus der Gesamtschau, sondern unter dem 
Eindruck der jeweiligen Situation, die den Erzihler gefangen nimmt, so 
sehr, dass er den Uberblick vergisst. Zu den seltsamen Unterschriften des 
Kohlhaas unter seine Mandate, der sich als Statthalter St. Michaels bezeichnet, 
bemerkt der Erzihler, dass es sich um eine ‘Schwdarmerei’ krankhafter und 
missgeschaffener Art handele, oder um eine ‘Art von Verriickung’. Aber es 
ware vollig verfehlt, wollte man meinen, Kleist habe die Geschichte eines 
teligidsen Schwarmers oder eines Verriickten erzihlen wollen. Er wertet 
hier — soll man sagen: wie einer oder als einer, der das Vorhergehende nicht 
kennt und nun vor den Mandaten steht. In der gleichen Haltung kann 
Kohlhaas darauf ‘der Arme’ genannt werden (oder Gustav “der Armste’): es ist 
ganz unter dem Eindruck der jeweiligen Situation gesagt, von aussen schau- 
end. So sind wir auch misstrauisch, wenn Korff die Wendung aus dem 
‘Erdbeben’: “D. Fernando, dieser géttliche Held, stand jetzt, den Riicken an die 
Kirche gelehnt ... mit jedem Hiebe wetterstrahlte er einen zu Boden... zur 
Sinndeutung der ganzen Geschichte benutzt, als sei es Kleist im Grunde auf 
diesen Menschen und sein Verhalten angekommen. D. Fernando ist eine 
vollige Nebenfigur, und der Erzihler ist nur in diesem Augenblick von sei- 
nem Verhalten beeindruckt. 

Die Wertungen, diese scheinbar Subjektivitit enthiillenden Sprach- 
gebarden, fitihren uns in Kleists Erzihlungen auf keinen sicheren Stand- 
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punkt ausserhalb der Geschichte, und keineswegs zu einer festen Beurteilung 
durch den Erzahler, die sein ganzes Erzihlen triige. Sie sind oft aus der 
Perspektive einer Gestalt und immer unter dem Eindruck der jeweiligen 
Situation gesprochen. 

Aber es gibt auch Fille, da sie aus weitem Uberblick geadussert werden. 
Wir haben es am markantesten erlebt, wenn es im ersten Satz vom Kohlhaas 
hiess: ‘einer der rechtschaffensten zugleich und entseztlichsten Menschen seiner 
Zeit.. Aus weitem Uberblick, gewiss; aber gewinnen wir festen Boden: 
Er wird uns gerade durch diese schneidende Paradoxie fortgezogen. Das ist 
echter Kleist: ein Mensch verdient diese Beurteilung und zugleich die genau 
entgegengesetzte. Das sind die Phinomene, die diesen Erzihler reizen: wo 
wir vor dem Doppelantlitz der Wirklichkeit in Verwirrung geraten. Die 
paradoxe Wertung ist ein typischer Stilzug dieses Erzahlens. So heisst es am 
Ende der “Heiligen Cicilie’, dass die Heilige ‘dieses zu gleicher Zeit schreckliche 
und herrliche Wunder vollbracht habe’. Wir begegnen solcher Paradoxie als 
einem Wesenszug der erzihlten Welt immer wieder (der Graf in der 
‘Marquise von O.’ Engel und Teufel; das Erdbeben in Chili von den einen 
als himmlische Strafe, von den andern als himmlische Errettung gedeutet); 
hier begniigen wir uns mit der Betonung, dass solche Doppelgesichtigkeit 
nicht das Werten entwerten, jede beurteilende Stellungnahme zur Welt 
unméglich machen soll. Eher im Gegenteil: dieser Erzahler wertet dauernd, 
er kann gar nicht anders, und wir sollen es mit ihm tun. 

Wohl aber ist richtig, dass wir uns angesichts solcher mit aller Schirfe 
empfundenen und ausgesprochenen Paradoxien der Unheimlichkeit, der 
verwirrenden Eigenart der Welt bewusst werden und werden sollen. Der 
Erzihler besitzt, so hat sich bisher ergeben, keinen sicheren Standpunkt, von 
dem aus eine endgiiltige Sinngebung und Wertung méglich wire. 

Zu einem ahnlichen Ergebnis fiihrt die Untersuchung der Vorausdeutun- 
gen. Sie spielen in aller Epik cine grosse Rolle, als Ausdruck der weiten, ja 
der totalen Uberschau, die der Erzihler iiber das Erzihlte besitzt. Er weiss 
am Beginn schon das Ende: “dar umbe muosen degene vil verliesen den lip.’’ Auch 
unser Erzahler deutet voraus. “Zum vélligen Verderben des armen Kohlhaas'’, 
so lesen wir, ‘musste der Grosskanzler selbst beitragen, diese Stimmung zu be- 
festigen.’ Aber wer darin einen Hinweis auf den Ausgang des Ganzen sehen 
wollte, muss bald darauf iiberrascht sein, wenn er liest: ‘So standen die Sachen 
fiir den armen Kohlhaas in Dresden, als der Kuftirst von Brandenburg zu seiner 
Rettung auftrat.’ Jeder Leser weiss, dass auch diese Vorausdeutung nicht auf 
den Ausgang zielt. Die Vorausdeutungen erstrecken sich bei diesem Erzahler 
nur auf die nachste Zukunft, auf den Anschein, den ein neu eintretendes 
Ereignis erweckt. Der Erzihler hat im Erzihlen keinen vollen Uberblick, 
sondern erlebt den Ablauf aus bald grésserer, bald kleinerer Entfernung mit. 
Am Anfang eines Abschnitts ist die Entfernung gewéhnlich grésser oder 
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vielmehr: der Erzihler beginnt einen neuen Abschnitt, wenn er sich von 
dem Geschehen ein wenig distanciert. Typisch sind Abschnittsanfange wie: 





‘So lagen die oe, als . 
‘Inzwischen war . 


Sehr schnell ist aber der Erzihler dann wieder Zuschauer einer Szene, die er 
berichtet. Das genau Entsprechende findet beim Blick auf die Vorgeschichte 
statt. Der Anfang der ‘Marquise von O.’ oder des ‘Erdbebens’ fiihrt uns in 
die erzihlte Gegenwart. Im Folgenden berichtet der Erzihler, was voran- 
gegangen ist, d.h. er setzt mit dem Plusquamperfekt fort. Nach kurzer Zeit 
aber ist er von dem Vor-Geschehen so gefesselt, riickt ihm so nahe, dass er 
die zeitliche Einordnung gleichsam vergisst und in das Imperfekt hiniiber- 
wechselt. 

Sein Standpunkt beim Erzihlen liegt auch nicht fest, wenn wir die Frage 
stellen, was er eigentlich weiss. Manchmal schaut er nur von aussen und 
weiss nicht mehr, als jeder andere Zuschauer auch erfassen kénnte: 


‘Donna Elisabeth naherte sich ihm hierauf, obschon, wie es schien, mit Widerwillen, 
und raunte ihm, doch so, dass Josephe es nicht héren konnte, einige Worte ins Ohr. 
“Nun?” fragte Don Fernando, “und das Ungliick, das daraus entstehen kann?” 
Donna Elisabeth fuhr fort, ihm mit verstértem Gesicht ins Ohr zu zischeln. D 
Fernando stieg eine Réte des Unwillens ins Gesicht; er antwortete: es ware gut! ...’ 


An anderen Stellen weiss er aber, was in der Brust seiner Figuren vor sich 


geht: 
‘Dagegen sagte ihm ein ebenso vortreffliches | !] — und dies 7 fasste tiefere 


und tiefere Wurzeln in dem Masse, als er weiterritt ..., dass . 


Immerhin sind solche Stellen, deren Aussagen te in vollster Sicher- 
heit gemacht werden, nicht sehr haufig. Wohl achtet der Erzihler dauernd 
auf die seelische Verfassung der Gestalten, aber doch eben als von aussen 
blickender Zuschauer: er nimmt sie in den Gebirden wahr, und die stin- 
digen Angaben iiber Minenspiel, Tonfall, begleitende Gebarden sind ein 
Stilkennzeichen seines Erzihlens. Am bekanntesten ist solche Darstellungs- 
weise aus der “Anckdote aus dem letzten preussischen Kriege’, sie findet sich 
aber auch bei fast jedem Dialog der Erzihlungen. Fast immer begleitet sie 
direkte oder indirekte Rede, nur ganz selten tibernimmt die Gebardensprache 
die Rolle der Worte, (so cinmal in der Lutherszene des “Kohlhaas’, als Aus- 
druck der Verdrossenheit: Luther ‘warf die Papiere, die auf seinem Tisch 
lagen, tibereinander und schwieg.’) 

Indem aber jedes gesprochene Wort so von unwillkiirlichen Gesten be- 
gleitet erscheint, wirkt es als Teil einer lcibseelischen Einheit. Die Dialoge 
werden immer aus der Ganzheit der Person heraus geftihrt. Hier gibt nicht— 
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wie etwa im Dialog der Lessingschen Dramen — ein Wort das andere, so 
dass eine fest in sich beschlossene Welt der Sprache entsteht, an der die 
Personen mehr oder weniger teilhaben. 

Wir kommen mit solchen Betrachtungen zu Aussagen tiber die Art des 
Erzahlens und seinen Bedeutungsgehalt, nachdem wir bisher den Erzahler 
als Figur und seinen Standpunkt zu bestimmen suchten. 

Das Ergebnis war: hier spricht kein Literat, der einem Publikum eine 
Geschichte erzihlt. Dem Publikum dreht er den Riticken zu; er schafft 
keine Gemeinsamkcit mit ihm, es gibt keine Anspielungen, die einen Kreis 
gleichgebildeter Leser abgrenzten, ftir die erzihlt wiirde (die cinzige litera- 
rische Anspielung im “Erdbeben’: ‘Inzwischen war die schénste Nacht herab- 
gestiegen .. . so silberglanzend und still, wie nur ein Dichter davon trdumen mag’ 
wirkt als glatter Stilbruch). Der Erzahler steht ganz im Banne des Gesche- 
henen, das er erzahlt und das Wirklichkeit ist. Er steht im Banne: er besitzt 
keine Uberlegenheit iiber die Figuren, wie wir es von Fielding und Wieland 
her kennen. Er iiberschaut nicht einmal das Ganze des Geschehens; seine 
Voraussagen sind nur partiell, und seine Wertungen — an sich Symptome 
seiner inneren Teilnahme, Symptome eines Sprechens aus der ganzen Person 
heraus, aus der auch die Gestalten sprechen — gelten fast immer der jeweili- 
gen Situation. Von ihm diirfen wir keine Sinngebungen des Ganzen er- 
warten — und sind doch zunichst ganz auf ihn als Vermittler dieser Wirk- 
lichkeit angewiesen. Dass er diese Aufgabe getreu erftillen will, hat er uns 
versichert und spiiren wir von dem ersten Worte an: er wird nichts verfil- 
schen, nichts farben und von sich aus arrangieren. Als Berichterstatter gibt 
er sich. Aber wenn auch seine persénliche Ergriffenheit gelegentlich auf- 
flackert und sich in Wertungen dussert, so ist doch im Ganzen sein Bemiihen 
um Sachlichkeit, ja um Kalte unverkennbar. 

Kleist als Erzihler ordnet sich dem Erzihlten unter, er lisst sich von daher 
bestimmen, und so wird die Untersuchung des Erzahlens umso wichtiger, da 
offenbar in den Kategorien des Erzihlens zugleich die Kategorien der er- 
zahlten Welt spiirbar sind. Was am Erzihlen zunichst auffillt, ist die 
Abwesenheit nicht nur von Wendungen ans Publikum oder von Erérte- 
rungen und Reflexionen, sondern auch von einer Sprechweise wie dem 
Beschreiben, ohne die doch kaum ein Erzihler auskommt. Sich rundende 
Beschreibungen fehlen fast véllig; die aus dem ‘Erdbeben’ herangezogene 
Stelle iiber die Nacht weist sich wiederum als vereinzelt aus. Beherrschend 
ist der Bericht, d.h. die sachliche Angabe des in der Zeit verlaufenden Ge- 
schehens. Die Welt ist ftir diesen Erzihler im wesentlichen die Aufein- 
anderfolge von Begebenheiten, in der es keine Ruhe gibt. 

Der Erzahler dringt zusammen, um dieser steten Folge nachkommen zu 
kénnen. Im Wortschatz schon sind die komprimierenden Nominalbildungen 
auf ‘-ung’ kennzeichnend, die oft an die gedrangte Amtssprache erinnern: 
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‘Der Fall verhinderte die ganzliche Zubodenstreckung’ (des Gebaudes). 

Er hatte “Bedenken, die Staatsgewalt zur Durchsetzung dieser Massgabe in An- 
spruch zu nehmen.’ 

Die Rappen sollen ‘zur Durchftitterung’ heimgeritten werden. 


Eine Auswirkung solcher Tendenz nach Konzentration ist auch der Ersatz 
der direkten durch die indirekte Rede. Die Hiaufigkeit der direkten Rede bei 
Kleist ist ja auffallig. Dass die Zusammendringung bei der indirekten Halt 
macht und nicht etwa zu einer zusammenfassenden Wendung durch den 
Erzihler ftihrt, beruht einmal auf der Nahe zum Vorgang und zugleich auf 
der Treue des Vermittlers, der, statt selber zu sprechen, lieber den Gestalten 
das zumindest indirekte Wort lasst. Endlich aber handelt es sich noch um 
eine besondere Treue zur Wirklichkeit: es lisst sich darstellen, wie den 
Gestalten erst beim Sprechen die Gedanken kommen (ein Phinomen, dem 
Kleist einen eigenen Aufsatz gewidmet hat). Als ein Beispiel daftir geben 
wir eine Stelle aus dem ‘Erdbeben’: 


‘Josepha antwortete, dass ahnliche Gedanken in ihr aufgestiegen waren; dass auch 
sie nicht mehr, falls ihr Vater nur noch am Leben sei, ihn zu verséhnen zweifle; 
dass sie aber statt des Fussfalles lieber nach La Conception zu gehen, und von dort aus 
schriftlich das Verséhnungsgeschaft mit dem Vizekénig zu betreiben rate, wo man auf 
jeden Fall in der Nahe des Hafens ware, und fiir den besten, wenn das Geschaft die 
erwiinschte Wendung nahme, ja leicht wieder nach St. Jago zuriickkehren kénnte.’ 


Eine zusammenfassende Bemerkung des Erzahlers hatte nicht mehr erkennen 
lassen, was die indirekte Rede durch die Wortstellung noch tut: wie sich 
die Gedanken Josephas beim Sprechen erst bilden. 

Ein ertragreiches Feld der Beobachtung stellt die Syntax dar — der 
Kleistische Satzbau hat eine gewisse Beriihmtheit erlangt. Wir diirfen 
hoffen, in ihm wesentliche Ziige des Erzihlens — und damit der erzahlten 
Welt — zu erfassen. Der Erzihler steht im Banne der aufeinanderfolgenden 
Geschehnisse, so hatte sich uns ergeben. Das miisste als beherrschende Form 
parataktischen Satzbau ergeben. Derartiges findet sich nun in der Tat — 
freilich in einer besonderen Art, die doch zu einer gewissen Modifizierung 
jener Feststellung zwingt. Ein ftir Kleist typischer Satzbau — wir nennen 
ihn Typus I— ist die Reihung von Aoristen unter dem gleichen Subjekt: 
‘Dabei fasste er des Alten Hand, driickte und kiisste sie und weinte darauf nieder. 
(Piachi wollte in der ersten Regung des Entsetzens den Jungen weit von sich 
schleudern; doch da dieser, in eben diesem Augenblick, seine Farbe verin- 
derte und ohnmichtig auf den Boden niedersank, regte sich des guten Alten 
Mitleid): er stieg mit seinem Sol aus, legte den Jungen in den Wagen und fuhr 
mit ihm fort... . 

Solche Aoristreihen zeigen also, dass der Erzihler an dem Satzgegenstand, 
dem Tater des Tuns, haften bleibt und sein Wirken verfolgt. Der Sachver- 
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halt oder vielmehr die Sachverhalte gliedern sich merklich in den Bewirker 
und sein Wirken auf. 

Aber so einfach ist der Satzbau doch nicht oft. Wir geben ein zweites 
Beispiel, das fiir den Erzihler kennzeichnender ist. Die Aoristreihen sind 
hier in bemerkenswerter Weise unterbrochen (Typus II): ‘Und damit, 
wahrend Toni aufstand und sich Rock und Striimpfe anzog, ztindete sie die grosse 
Laterne an, die in dem Winkel des Zimmers stand, band dem Madchen geschwind 
das Haar, nach der Landesart, tiber dem Kopf zusammen, bedeckte sie, nachdem sie 
ihr den Latz zugeschniirt hatte, mit einem Hut, gab ihr die Laterne in die Hand und 
befahl ihr, auf den Hof hinabzugehen und den Fremden hereinzuholen.’ 

Der Fortgang des Geschehens wird auf jeder Stufe unterbrochen. Die 
erste Unterbrechung, als Temporalsatz mit “wihrend’ eingeleitet, erfasst 
einen gleichzeitigen Vorgang im Zimmer: das Aufstehen des Madchens; die 
zweite, als Relativsatz, macht die Lampe zum Trager eines eigenen Sachver- 
haltes; die dritte, als adverbiale Bestimmung, macht die Haartracht gewisser- 
massen selbstindig und stellt sie in ihr Bezugsystem. Die vierte, wieder als 
Temporalsatz, dient offenbar dazu, die neue Phase des Geschehens als 
Stufe zu markieren, auf der die Bewegung einen Augenblick verharrt und 
Umschau erlaubt, und erst dann kann das von dem einen Titer bewirkte 
Geschehen mit zwei weiteren Phasen an sein Ende kommen. 

Die Geschehensfolge hat ihr Gesetz enthiillt: es ist keine gleitende Folge, 
kein einfacher Verlauf, sondern vollzieht sich stossweise, wobei nach jedem 
Stiick eine kurze Pause eintritt. In dieser Pause wird Gleichzeitiges wahr- 
genommen oder Gegenstandliches aus dem Zusammenhang gelést und in 
seiner eigenen Sphire erfasst. 

Auf jeder Stufe des Geschehens werden die Umstinde wahrgenommen; 
der Satzbau wird im genauen Sinne des Wortes ‘umstindlich’. Wir geben 
noch eine Probe aus dem Kohlhaas, aus der die Bedeutung der Umstande 
hervorgeht, die der Erzahler ihnen beimisst. Der Brief des raubernden 
Nagelschmieds an Kohlhaas ist abgefangen; die Behdrden wollen ihn als 
Falle benutzen, indem sie ihn Kohlhaas durch den Boten zustellen lassen: 


‘Zu welcher List schlechter |!| Art sich dieser Kerl (!) auch ohne weiteres gebrauchen 
liess und auf scheinbar geheimnisvolle Weise, unter dem Vorwand, dass er Krebse zu 
verkaufen habe, womit ihn der Gubernialoffiziant, auf dem Markte, versorgt hatte, 
zu Kohlhaas ins Zimmer trat.’ 


Vom Ganzen her gesehen, bleibt diese Episode blind. Obwohl Kohlhaas auf 
den Brief eingeht und sich belastet, erkennt die Gegenseite, dass dieses 
Argument zu schwach ist und lisst es vollig fallen. Der Erzihler scheint von 
der Ergebnislosigkeit noch nichts zu wissen und erzahlt das Geschehen — wie 
er von aller Wirklichkeit erzahlt.. Fiir das Geschehen selbst, kame es ihm nur 
darauf an, hatte es durchaus geniigt, wenn er den Boten hatte zu Kohlhaas 
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ins Zimmer treten lassen. Aber nein, er muss genau die Umstinde angeben: 
er tritt unter dem Vorwand ins Zimmer, dass er Krebse zu verkaufen habe. 
Das hatte nun vollauf geniigt; der Erzihler aber bleibt bei dem neu einge- 
fiihrten, fiir das Ganze véllig bedeutungslosen Gegenstand stehen. Er muss 
erst angeben, wie diese Krebse in den gegenwartigen Zusammenhang 
gekommen sind (genau wie in dem obigen Beispiel die Lampe und die 
Haartracht in ihrer Geschichte verfolgt werden): der Gubernialoffiziant hat 
sie gekauft und dem Boten gegeben. Und auch damit nicht genug: Der 
Umstand, wo es geschah, muss mit hereingenommen werden: auf dem 
Markte ist es geschehen. In der Welt, von der hier erzihlt wird, hat alles 
seine Eigenstindigkeit und seinen eigenen ‘wirklichen’ Zusammenhang. In 
jedem Geschehen kreuzen sich solche Linien, die in ihrer selbstindigen 
Herkunft gezeigt werden miissen, in ihrer Herkunft und ihrem Fortgang. 
Denn die Geschichte der Krebse ist noch nicht zu Ende, sie sind nun als 
Umstand dabei und gehéren als Gleichzeitigkeit dazu. Und so setzt der 
Erzahler fort: 

‘Kohlhaas, der den Brief, wahrend die Kinder mit den Krebsen spielten, las, 
wiirde ... unter anderen Umstdnden. .. .’ 

(Die Umstinde, die der Erzahler hier meint, sind freilich nicht die Krebse, 
sondern die Umstinde, die in diesem Augenblick die Gemiitsverfassung des 
Kohlhaas bedingen!) Und nun iiberrascht es uns nicht mehr, dass inmitten 
des, wie es noch immer scheint, so entscheidenden Geschehens: geht Kohl- 
haas in die Falle oder nicht? — er dem Knecht, ‘der im Zimmer war, etliche 
Krebse’ abkauft. Diese Reihe der “Wirklichkeit’, die die Bahn des Ross- 
handlers trifft, wird fortgesetzt, solange sie neben ihm herlauft. 

Und nun sind wir wohl in der Lage, auch die umstindlichsten Satze 
Kleists in ihrem Bau und in ihrem Weltgehalt zu erkennen. Wir geben ein 
letztes Beispiel aus dem “Kohlhaas’. Der Stadthauptmann von Brandenburg 
hat eine Heilquelle einfassen lassen; Kohlhaas hat seinen siechen Knecht 
dorthin gebracht. Nun treffen die beiden Reihen zusammen, der erste Satz 
beginnt mit der fiir solches Zusammentreften typischen Wendung ‘es traf 
sich, dass’: 


‘Es traf sich, dass der Stadthauptmann eben am Rande des Kessels, in welchen 
Kohlhaas den Herse gelegt hatte, gegenw artig war, um einige Anordnungen zu treffen, 
als jener durch einen Boten, den ihm seine Frau nachschickte, den niederschlagenden 
Brief seines Rechtsgehilfen aus Dresden empfing. Der Stadthauptmann, der, 
wahrend er mit dem Arzte sprach, bemerkte, dass Kohlhaas eine Trane auf den 
Brief, den er bekommen und eréffnet hatte, fallen liess, naherte sich ihm auf eine 
freundliche und herzliche Weise und fragte ihn, was fiir ein Unfall ihn betroffen; 
und da der Rosshandler ihm, ohne ihm zu antworten, den Brief iiberreichte, so 
klopfte ihm dieser wiirdige Mann, dem die abscheuliche Ungerechtigkeit, die man auf 
der Tronkenburg an ihm veriibt hatte und an deren Folgen Herse eben, vielleicht auf 
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die Lebenszeit, krank daniederlag, bekannt war, auf die Schulter und sagte ihm: er 
solle nicht mutlos sein, er werde ihm zu seiner Genugtuung verhelfen!’ 


Es bedarf keiner exakten Analyse mehr. Man erkennt, wie genau die ein- 
zelnen Linien gezogen sind, wie jede Gleichzeitigkeit und die Geschichte 
jeder Wirkungsreihe angegeben wird, — am auffilligsten bei Herse (der 
‘eben, vielleicht auf die Lebenszeit, krank daniederlag’) und bei der “Um- 
stindlichkeit’ des Briefes — wie das alles an seiner Stelle im Satz gegeben 
wird, dessen Skelett eine Aoristreihe bildet (naherte sich ihm, fragte ihn, 
klopfte ihm auf die Schulter, sagte ihm), von der der Tater, der Stadthauptmann, 
am Beginn des Satzes isoliert wird. Der ruckweise Fortgang des Geschehens 
bildet die Leitlinie, auf jeder Stufe treffen selbstandige Nebenlinien ein. 

Deutlich ordnen sich die zahlreichen Nebensatze der Kleistischen Syntax 
in zwei Gruppen, einmal in die der Folge, in denen die Bewegung weiter- 
geht. Dazu gehéren die sogenannten Folgesitze (so dass; dergestalt dass) 
und die Objektssitze (deren Konjunktion ‘dass’ bei den indirekten Reden 
fehlen kann). Zum andern in die des Verharrens, der Umsicht, der Um- 
stindlichkeit: dahin gehéren die Relativ- und die Temporalsatze (wahrend, 
indem, da). 

Wir . noch einen Augenblick bei der auffalligen Isoliertheit des 
an die Spitze gestellten Satzgegenstandes, die ja schon beim ersten Typ 
spiirbar geworden war. Im Grunde kann sie nicht mehr auffiallig sein, da bei 
Kleist ja alle Satzteile (und das heisst: Gegenstinde und Sachverhalte der 
Wirklichkeit) eine merkliche Selbstandigkeit besitzen. Es braucht sich auch 
nicht immer um das Subjekt zu handeln, das an der Spitze derart isoliert 
wird: ‘Unschiliissig, einen Augenblick, was unter solchen Umstanden [!] zu tun 
sein...’ ‘Nachher, da von der Abforderung [!| der Kinder die Rede war...’ 
So scheint es uns verfehlt, die Isolierung des Subjekts als Einwirkung 
franzésischen Satzbaus zu verstehen. Gewiss folgt eine Konstruktion wie: 
‘Piachi, als ihm der Stab gebrochen war, verweigerte sich der Absolution’, die ja 
typisch fiir Kleist ist, nicht den Schulregeln des deutschen Satzbaus. Aber 
solche Isolierung begreift sich so vollstindig aus dem Gesamt der Kleistischen 
Tendenzen, dass der Hinweis auf ahnliche Konstruktionen im Franzésischen 
als Einflussquelle fiir das Verstindnis unndtig erscheint. Ganz abgesehen 
davon, dass es innerhalb dieser Satzanordnung oft genug véllig unfran- 
zdsische Gebilde gibt (‘das Bild, in der Tat, je ldnger sie es ansah, hatte eine 
auffallende Ahnlichkeit mit ihm.’). Beides nun, der Blick auf die Geschehnis- 
folge und der auf die Umstindlichkeit, gehéren zusammen und bilden die 
Einheit des Kleistischen Erzahlens und der Kleistischen Welten. Jede Be- 
wegung kommt aus Umstinden und trifft auf Umstinde; der Raum ist 
erfiillt mit Wirkungsreihen. Alles Handeln der Menschen ist daran gebun- 
den und davon abhingig. Was so die Struktur des einzelnen Satzes und also 
des jeweiligen Augenblickes ist, ist die Struktur der Welt iiberhaupt. 
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Dieses stete Weiterdringen und -gedringtwerden liest sich auch aus 
der Art ab, wie der Erziahler die Absatze fiigt. Ein Absatz, so ist uns aus der 
Erzahlliteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts gelaufig, bildet cine Einheit. Nicht 
selten rundet sich eine besondere Redeweise im Abschnitt zur Form aus: 
Das Beschreiben zum geschlossenen Bild, das Reflektieren zur geschlossenen 
Erdrterung, das Darstellen zur geschlossenen Szene. Wir sahen schon, dass 
bei Kleist die anderen Redeformen von dem Berichten vollig verdringt 
werden. Er rundet aber auch die Geschehnisbewegung nicht zu in sich 
geschlossenen Szenen ab, zwischen denen er mehr oder weniger gréssere 
Zeitabschnitte summarisch zusammenfasst. Der summarische Bericht findet 
sich hier kaum; die Bewegung des Geschehens wird in nahezu gleichmissiger 
Dichte erzihlt. Schon die zeitliche Ausdehnung der Geschichten ist meist 
gering: Das ‘Erdbeben in Chili’, die “Verlobung’ verlaufen innerhalb weniger 
Stunden, das Geschehen in der ‘Marquise von O.’ innerhalb weniger Tage, 
und selbst im ‘Kohlhaas’ beansprucht es nur wenige Monate. So schliessen 
die Absitze bei Kleist unmittelbar an das Vorhergehende an; die Anfange 
der Absatze im ‘Kohlhaas’ z.B. ordnen sich in 3 Typen. Die einen beginnen 
mit einer Ortsangabe, wobei der Ort am Ende des vorigen Abschnitts 
erstrebt oder erreicht wurde (‘In Dresden begab er sich’; ‘Sobald er bei seiner 
Ankunft’; “Hier verfasste er’). Der zweite Typus beginnt mit der folgenden 
Tageszeit, so dass auch dabei cine enge Verbindung gewahrt und sprachlich 
meist ausdriicklich gegeben wird (‘Gegen Mittag’; ‘Am andern Morgen’; “Der 
Tag brach eben an’; ‘Er kehrte, da die Nacht einbrach’). Solche Verkniipfungen 
finden sich aber auch innerhalb der Absitze, so dass deren Funktion damit 
nahezu aufgehoben ist. Der dritte Typ verkniipft gleichzeitiges Geschehen 
in einem anderen Raum (‘Inzwischen war auch; “Unter diesen Umstanden 
tibernahm der Doktor Martin Luther’; ‘So standen die Sachen in Dresden, als’): 
Die Syndese wird hier immer auch sprachlich ausgedriickt (inziwischen; so). 
Ein neuer Absatz unterbricht also den Zusammenhang der Geschehnisfolge 
nicht; der Ruck ist nicht grésser als innerhalb der Absitze. Die dussere 
Markierung ist bedeutungslos, und tatsichlich strebt das Erzahlen der 
Absatzlosigkeit zu: in den 103 Seiten des ‘Kohlhaas’ gibt es nur 25 Absitze 
(in Kellers ‘Romeo und Julia’ finden sich auf 80 Druckseiten mehr als 
60 Abschnitte!), und dabei manche von 6, 7, 13, sogar von 18 Seiten Linge! 
So wird noch das dussere Druckbild zur Aussage iiber die Art des Erzahlens. 








THE WORLD OF GERTRUD VON LE FORT 
BY W. NEUSCHAFFER 


Botu Expressionism and Nazism made efforts at overcoming the isolation 
of the individual which had become one of the most serious problems of the 
early twentieth century. However, most of these efforts were doomed to 
failure since they were little more than mental constructions. All the more 
interesting in this respect is therefore the work of a Catholic writer who of 
late has become more widely known: Gertrud von le Fort. 

Sociologically speaking Gertrud von le Fort belongs to the upper layer of 
the German intelligentsia. Her father, an officer, was very interested in the 
study of history, her mother, descended from a Huguenot family, was 
deeply religious. Gertrud von le Fort herself studied divinity and history at 
the universities of Berlin and Heidelberg. The world in which she moved 
was thus very similar to that of the higher middle class which in Das Schiweiss- 
tuch der Veronika she differentiates from the ordinary ‘Biirgertum’ with its 
crude materialism and superficiality. At the same time she is fully aware of 
the frailty of this upper middle class when she says in Der Kranz der Engel: 
"... it [ie. the upper middle class] is not going to participate in the planned 
betrayal of the spirit as will that other middle class which is rightly laughed 
at, but it will also not be capable of defending itself. It will succumb in the 
struggle against brutal force because it is unable to fight back with the same 
weapon. This apparent weakness is in fact its secret glory...’ It will have 
to be left to later research to find out how far the recognition of the weakness 
of the world in which she grew up consciously or unconsciously contributed 
to her conversion. Maria Eschbach sees the ultimate reason for le Fort'’s 
conversion to Catholicism in her dissatisfaction with her theological studies, 
especially with Professor Troeltsch, her teacher, whose system offered man 
no possibility of freeing himself from his isolated position in the Universe. 
The conversion itself took place in Rome in 1925. 

Gertrud von le Fort’s work is based on the conviction that Christianity 
must pervade life in all its forms, i.e. not only the life of the Church, but also 
that of the state and that of the individual. The moment Christianity is 
allowed to form the centre of life everything falls into shape. The moment 
its absolute power is questioned decay sets in. Christianity is the life-giving 
force of western European civilization. As she makes the Professor say in 
Der Kranz der Engel: ‘All that is great, dignified and splendid in it had come 
from this source and was enlivened by this great stream which had received 
and bore with it the whole wealth of pre-christian civilization.’ 

Gertrud von le Fort is not a narrow-minded convert. In fact the deeper 
we enter into her work the more we are surprised to find how much of her 
former creed has passed into her Catholicism. In her innermost heart she 
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feels the unity of the two Christian Churches. Pastor Bake (in Die Magde- 
burgische Hochzeit) is forced to leave his native city with his wife and children 
after Magdeburg has been taken by the Catholics. On his way he passes the 
Cathedral Church in which he himself had once preached and where Tilly’s 
troops now hold service. ‘Bake listened: it was the great Christian Creed he 
heard, the same Creed that he himself had repeated many a time devoutly in 
the Cathedral Church, the Creed of his forefathers, and God willing, also of 
his children and his children’s children.’ And somewhat later. ‘It seemed to 
Bake, as though with each of these short impressive sentences a foundation of 
everlasting strength was laid bare, on which both the company gathered in 
the cathedral and he himself, shut out and barely sheltered by the little roof 
of the side door, had a footing, separated only by the wall of the lofty 
cathedral, a single wall that human hands had raised.’ How broad-minded 
Gertrud von le Fort can be in matters of religion is seen from Die Tochter 
Farinatas where the monk remarks to Beatrice whose father had died ex- 
communicated by the Pope. “And therefore be comforted, my dear lady, 
even the excommunicated can be God's instrument. Your father was one 
and you may become so.’ 

What allows Gertrud von le Fort to rise to such impartiality is the fact 
that she believes in the absolute power of the cross, not in brutal strength. 
‘For Maria’, she says in Die Magdeburgische Hochzeit ‘did not win with her 
sword in her hand, Maria won with the sword in her heart, she won through 
the suffering love of her Divine Son.’ And again in the same novel: ‘It is 
impossible to fight for God with the weapons of this world. The world can 
only be overcome by overcoming the world.’ Similar passages occur in Der 
Papst aus dem Ghetto where we read for example: ‘For so it is that the suffering 
Church and the Church that passes judgment are not two but one, just as 
Christ who suffered for this world will one day pass judgment over it. 
Those who pass judgment suffer, and those who suffer are judges at the 
same time.’ The cross is even greater than justice. In fact justice is to be 
found only in Hell, while on earth there is suffering and in Heaven Grace. 
When Leone in Der Papst aus dem Ghetto gets himself elected pope and thus 
causes the great schism, he actually crucifies Christ in the name of justice, 
while Trophaea, his blind sister, is lifted by her suffering above justice and 
comes near Christian love. 

The attitude of the individual towards God is clearly defined. God insists 
on self-abnegation. We must so renounce self that God’s will may be done 
through us. This self-abnegation is the most personal act of which man is 
capable. This is the secret of Divine Grace, for Divine Grace is not power, 
but freedom. ‘Man is forced to live and he is forced to die and between 
these two extremes he is bound in almost every respect to this or that. Only 
towards God does man find he has no will imposed upon him, in this 
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respect God has created man’s soul to be entirely free’ the author remarks in 
Der rémische Brunnen. 

He who listens to his own voice is doomed to go astray. This is the plight 
of Marie de I’Incarnation (in Die Letzte am Schaffot) who deliberately seeks 
martyrdom, but is denied it, because her willingness to die is an expression of 
selfishness. She atones for her sin by accepting life. A parallel situation is to 
be found in Die Abberufung der Jungfrau von Barby, where the militant abbess 
has to find out that, although ‘one who lived as she did could probably not 
err’, she had been wrong, while the Jungfrau von Barby, the willing instru- 
ment of God, is deemed worthy of sacrifice. 

Even more tormenting is the position of those who lack the strength to 
take the last and ultimate step and thus deny themselves to God. One of 
these is Aunt Edelgard in Der rémische Brunnen, who is twice about to become 
Catholic, but fails to carry out her decision. Her weakness consists in her 
unwillingness to renounce her own self. She fails here as she had once failed 
to marry the man who had loved her. ‘My daughter’s Catholicism’, says her 
own mother of her, ‘has no reality. It is bloodless. It has neither wealth to 
give, nor hands to take and I am afraid it has not even a heart.’ It is only at 
the very end when in the bitterness of her own impotence she lifts her hand 
against the cross that she triumphs over herself. However, this last effort is 
such that it kills her. 

The true Christian is filled with God. At first sight he therefore seems 
frail like Blanche in Die Letzte am Schaffot, who ‘carries the cross of anxiety , 
or insignificant like Jeanette (Der rémische Brunnen) who meekly puts up 
with a good-for-nothing husband, or childlike like Frau Bake (Die Magde- 
burgische Hochzeit), who had the face of ‘an innocent girl in spite of her five 
children’. Yet this outward weakness is deceptive; fundamentally these 
characters are strong. Blanche accepts death unflinchingly, Jeanette is ever 
on the spot where help is needed, Frau Bake finds the right word even with 
the angry Marshal Tilly. The most outstanding of these characters, how- 
ever, is Veronika, the heroine of Der rémische Brunnen and Der Kranz der 
Engel. Of her Enzio says to her grandmother: “You have rightly called the 
child Veronika. I assume at least that this is the patron saint of all those who 
are easily impressed and as to Veronika nothing else is known of her.’ Yet 
Enzio is mistaken; Veronika passes through her grandmother’s world and 
through Enzio’s to find in the end, her own solution to the problems of life. 

It is rare that in Gertrud von le Fort’s work we find strong, heroic char- 
acters pursuing the road of salvation from the beginning. One of these few 
exceptions is Beatrice in Die Tochter Farinatas, where the Renaissance element 
blends with the Christian. Beatrice is the outward expression of a general 
tendency in Gertrud von le Fort’s work towards a sterner, more classical line 
which is to be noticed in her writings since the end of the war. 
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Gertrud von le Fort is the most feminine of the women writers found in 
German literature today. The central figure of almost all her works — Die 
Magdeburgische Hochzeit and Das Reich des Kindes excepted — is a woman. 
Woman is superior to man as a result of her greater power for sacrifice. 
In her essay Die ewige Frau she writes: “The belief in self-redemption as a 
creative belief is the really male illusion of our secularized age and at the 
same time the explanation of all its failures.’ The male element is destructive, 
as is shown in Die Tochter Farinatas. Here she says of Beatrice and her 
brothers: “In the real world it was not her girlish motherly head that ruled, 
but it was her heartless uncle and the male element, her indisciplined brothers, 
naked lust for power and rule, constant readiness for destruction, the cold and 
merciless urge for one war after the other.’ As contrasted with this destruc- 
tive element we are shown the truly femine attitude in Das Gericht des 
Meeres. Here Anne de Virée, the Breton girl, whose duke has been murdered 
by the English, has the life of the heir to the English throne in her hands. 
She knows the Breton lullaby which can kill. Seated by the cradle, tor- 
mented by the idea of revenge, she comes to understand the secret of woman- 
hood. ‘A woman must not let herself be used as an instrument of death, a 
woman is made to give life.’ The life-giving force of woman is stressed also 
in Plus Ultra where it is said: “Man alone is too impetuous, but when woman 
holds him by his hand the world regains its balance.’ 

The religious problem affects not only the individual, but the whole com- 
munity, the state, life itself. Hence Gertrud von le Fort’s interest in history. 
In the widest sense of the word even the two volumes of Das Schweisstuch 
der Veronika (Der rémische Brunnen and Der Kranz der Engel) can be regarded 
as historical novels, for the events are seen historically, i.e. in connection with 
the intellectual crisis that seems to have become chronic in Germany — and 
possibly not in Germany alone — since the end of the nineteenth century. 
Two characters are of interest in this respect: the Grandmother and Enzio. 

The character of the grandmother reveals the greatness and shortcomings 
of the classical ideal. Aristocrat as she is she formulates her conception of life 
in the words: ‘At the beginning there was the kingdom of the great and 
noble.’ Everything seems perfectly lucid and clear to her. Her Apollonian 
mind knows of no mystery. ‘At any rate one never had the impression that 
there might be anything mysterious or terrible about world history.’ Yet 
her life based exclusively on her own individual strength of character is 
lacking in a sound foundation. She lives in a world of illusions. One day the 
veil is taken from her eyes and she sees life in its nakedness. She dies great as 
she had lived, but inwardly broken, silent, “for she knew of nothing where- 
with to comfort me, she could do nothing more than silently cross the dark 
bridge. This silence was the expression of her ultimate love.’ 

The counterpart is Enzio. While she is an aristocrat, he is a democrat, 
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while she is Apollonian, he is Dionysian, while she is made of one piece he is at 
variance with himself and the world. There is an irreparable rift between his 
longings and life itself. His poetry is full of attacks on his epoch: “There was 
in his poetry much talk about huge engines which cruelly swallowed and 
crushed the soul of man, there was talk of money that made man cruel and 
heartless . . . In the end it all finished with a cry of pity for those tormented 
beings of the earth.’ In vain he tries to find his way back to a simple life, but 
‘although Enzio always longed for simple people . . . he usually understood 
best the complicated and problematic beings for they were most akin to 
him.’ In the end all connection with life is lost and his profession as a poet 
only goes to underline this last and fatal rift which leads to the negation of 
life itself. Life is but an illusion, a spectre. “The artist’, says Enzio, ‘is a 
magician who can change into everything he wants and sometimes also into 
what he does not want, but after that he has exhausted his powers. And 
therefore, of all human beings, he is the one whom it is most difficult to 
redeem, because he constantly has a pseudo-solution and pseudo-form in his 
art. Is it surprising if in the end he no longer believes in his own self?’ 
The Enzio of Der rémische Brunnen is separated from that of Der Kranz der 
Engel by the events of the first world war. He has sacrificed poetry for life. 
Otherwise nothing has changed. The ecstasy which he once experienced 
from ‘being whirled through all ages’ has given place to ‘dreams of omni- 
potence which haunted the great princes’. The outward strength and 
invincibility of the fatherland have become his creed and since he is forced to 
live in a defeated and humiliated Germany, the tension that existed between 
himself and the outer world continues to exist. From Christ he is as far 
removed as ever. In fact Christ is in his way. ‘For what would a nation do 
with a God before whom all nations are brothers: At best a crown of 
thorns may be won, but in my empire there can only be crowns of victory.’ 
The special importance of this character is that for the first time an impartial 
attempt is made to show Nazism as the logical outcome of an intellectual 
situation at a given period of German history, and that the problem of the 
relation of the artist to the world is here treated by someone who has got 
beyond Thomas Mann’s standpoint. Gertrud von le Fort is no less aware than 
Thomas Mann that the artist occupies an isolated position in the world of 
today. But by tracing this isolation back to its origin, the break with Christ- 
ianity as the common basis of western civilization, she is able to offer a 
solution, whereas Thomas Mann can but restate the problem in ever new 
variations: this solution must be found in a turning away from individualism 
and a return to the Church as the upholder of Christian thought and tradition. 
If the individual who denies God becomes ‘a spectre about an empty house’ 
the same applies also to any community that drifts away from religion, i.e. it 
applies in particular to the state. The tragedy that results from the Reich 
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breaking away from God is the ous of the Hymnen an Deutschland and dee 
of some of le Fort’s historical novels. The close link between Church, state 
and individual is commented upon in Der Papst aus dem Ghetto where the 
following passage occurs: “The first crown is the threefold crown with which 
the Holy Father is crowned; the second is Constantin’s crown with which 
the emperor is crowned and the third is the crown of thorns with which 
every Christian is crowned.’ And the Roman Sybilla remarks: ‘And there- 
fore it was Christ’s will to give them [the Germans] the imperium, just as he 
gave the sacerdocium to the Romans and — as an old proverb says — scholar- 
ship to the French.’ The former quotation contains a hint as to what we have 
to expect from the novel Die drei Kronen of which so far only the prologue, 
Das Reich des Kindes, has been published. This prologue again stresses the fact 
that the Reich is the gift of Divine Grace and the emperor wears his crown in 
the name of Christ and can therefore not relinquish it. 

As time goes on the link between Church and Emperor is more and more 
severed with dire results to Reich and individual. In Die Magdeburgische 
Hochzeit we are shown the worldly powers quickly gaining independence. 
This is most evident in Richelieu’s policy for he was ‘as it were two persons in 
one, of whom the first could very well stand by His Imperial Majesty’s fight 
for Catholicism while the second, bound by allegiance to the Royal Majesty 
of France, gave orders of a very different character.’ This duality of char- 
acter in political matters leads to far reaching conflicts in the individual. 
Thus the inhabitants of Magdeburg find themselves hopelessly torn between 
their loyalty to the Emperor and their loyalty to their faith. Tilly, who tries 
to save the situation, is frustrated in his efforts by the fanatics at the Viennese 
court and is forced to storm Magdeburg against his will. The conquest of the 
town, usually listed as his greatest triumph, is in actual fact his greatest defeat 
(his and the Holy Virgin’s with whose banner he used to hold council). His 
name is branded with a crime he has not committed. As the young priest 
says: “Your excellency will be stamped a sombre fanaticist of faith, the glory 
of your Catholic excellency, your humanity and your reputation as a 
Christian will be affected, your excellency will have to suffer for crimes you 
have never committed. I have betrayed the banner of your excellency just as 
I have betrayed that of our holy religion.’ What is to follow and what has 
come to pass in Das Schweisstuch der Veronika is foreseen by Tilly when he 
says: ‘Where yesterday there was still the authority of the Holy Church to 
keep the naked lust of worldly powers in check, there will be tomorrow only 
the naked lust of worldly powers with nothing to curb them. Who can 
restrain them if the Holy Church can no longer do so?’ In Enzio’s Reich 
there is no place left for God, for ‘as long as man finds himself still to be 
dependent on a superior power he does not give his best, and that is my chief 
purpose. It is a question of an unprecedented spontaneous effort of our 
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people and I do not allow it to be tampered with in any way.’ In Enzio’s 
Reich willpower rules supreme, a willpower which has control even over 
thought. 

What attitude must the Christian take up in this world of unbelief? Two 
solutions are offered. The one is that of the Dean in Der Kranz der Engel, 
who insists upon stiff resistance and self-preservation, the avoidance of any 
contact with the contaminated; the other is that of Pater Angelicus, who sees 
solution in the sacrifice and the utmost venture of life. The whole trend of 
le Fort’s works is towards the second solution. It is the one arrived at by all 
her great characters: Blanche, de Barby, Veronika Beatrice, Trophaea (Der 
Papst aus dem Ghetto), the Statthalter (Plus Ultra), they all chose the way of 
sacrifice, for this is the way of love that it wins its ultimate victory in the 
moment of utter defeat. In Die Magdeburgische Hochzeit it is said: *. . . The 
very moment the world wins its victory it breaks through into regions 
where these victories have lost all value, but where the world itself is re- 
deemed from its victories.’ The secret of Christian strength is weakness, such 
is the message Gertrud von le Fort has to impart and this weakness carries the 
seeds of victory in itself. As Frau Uta says in Das Reich des Kindes: “Do you 
know what the hour is called that precedes all creation? It is not called our 
strength but our impotence, that is the only omnipotence.’ 

In linking the individual and the Reich to the Church, Gertrud von le 
Fort succeeds in giving man once more roots in the universe; she attains 
what seems to be more than ever removed from most of us at a time when 
the foundations of western civilization are tumbling. How sincere her 
belief is and how secure she feels in it is best seen if we compare her work 
with that of other Catholic writers of today, with Elisabeth Langgisser for 
example. The precariousness of Elisabeth Langgiisser’s faith is revealed con- 
tinuously by the mannerism and deliberate obscurity of her language as well 
as by the perversity of the situations she creates ,which can only be paralleled 
in Dostoievski. On the other hand, in Gertrud von le Fort everything is 
lucid, even when she attempts complicated forms (as in Der Papst aus dem 
Ghetto) and it is this lucidity which enhances the beauty of her work and 
gives it its place in the German classical tradition. 
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FRANZ THEODOR CSOKOR 
BY JETHRO BITHELL 


No one in the Vienna of today would doubt for a moment that Franz 
Theodor Csokor [t/9kor] is in the front rank of the Austrian writers of the 
present generation. It is more or less a cliché that as a dramatist he counts as 
equal with Zuckmayer and Bert Brecht, principally because his dramas are 
built up round the social and political problems of today. Csokor has been 
awarded the prize for literature of his native city of Vienna, the Grillparzer 
prize and the Burgtheaterring, and he is the President of the Austrian Pen 
Club. Before 1933 his plays were produced more frequently in Germany 
than in Austria, but there could be no quarrel with the author of the essay, 
‘Recent Trends in German Drama’ in the October 1953 number of German 
Life and Letters for not mentioning Csokor; today he is off the stage, and 
strangely enough in Austria as well as in Germany. The problem for the 
critic then is: why is a dramatist whose plays palpitate with contemporary 
interest so neglected? One outstanding fact is that his works are mostly 
unobtainable; Europdische Trilogie (1952) does indeed make three of his 
finest dramas available. A novel begun in 1932, Ein Reich gegen die Welt, 
which actualizes the struggle of the Anabaptists in Miinster — his drama 
Das Reich der Schwarmer (1933) had the same theme — is to appear shortly; 
like the great body of Csokor’s work it casts light on the struggles of today 
by its vision of related movements, here in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, the period of Loyola (the protagonist of Csokor’s drama Gottes 
General, 1938) and of Copernicus. As a novelist Csokor is otherwise repre- 
sented only by a volume of short stories, Uber die Schwelle (1938). 

Csokor and his friends have a quite simple explanation of his (compara- 
tively speaking) eclipse in Germany. In 1933 — at a time when his plays 
Gesellschaft der Menschenrechte and Besetztes Gebiet were in the forefront of 
dramatic interest — he made a speech at a congress of the Pen Club in Dub- 
rovnik in which he protested vehemently against the burning of books by 
the Nazis; all his work was immediately banned in Germany; and when in 
1938 the Nazis marched into Austria, plays which were still being produced 
were destroyed. In this year of fate Csokor escaped to Poland and lived near 
Warsaw till war broke out; then he went to Roumania. From there he fled 
to Serbia and Dalmatia, and finally, in 1943, after being interned for two 
years on the island of Curzola, to South Italy. At the end of the war he 
returned from Rome to Vienna, where several of his plays were produced in 
the Burgtheater. 

He described his war experiences in two books: Als Zivilist im polnischen 
Krieg (1939) and Als Zivilist im Balkankrieg (1947). It would be a mistake to 
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class these twin volumes as ephemeral war literature; as a narrative prose 
writer he is here at his best, and there is in them not only the thrill of personal 
adventure but also that symptomatic handling of political and racial problems 
which is the inspiration of his later work. Throughout the story the narrator 
is hemmed in by perils which have the excitement of romantic fiction; again 
and again he escapes by the skin of his teeth from Hitler’s gangs, and in the 
last stage, when he is under the supervision of the kindlier or more careless 
Italians in his mountainous and densely wooded Dalmatian island, he is in 
danger from the revolutionaries of the macchia (the Serbian maquis). De- 
scription of scenery also stands out, particularly in Als Zivilist im Balkankrieg. 
But everything pales before the stark human interest; nothing could be finer, 
for instance, than the chapter ‘Juden am Brunnen’: the Jews are depicted as 
wanderers over the face of the earth ever since they fled from Pharaoh — 
‘verflucht und auserwahlet’. 

In international criticism the question may be whether the present neglect 
of Csokor may not be due to the insistent stressing — enhanced in his latest 
plays — of deep religious convictions and of the idea that salvation for the 
country can come only from totalitarian Christianity. But, as Csokor points 
out in the foreword to his last play, Pilatus, there is the contrary faith of 
those who, with Copernicus and Galileo, see man not as the driven agent of 
a Divine will, but as shaping the universe by his own independent conception 
of what it is and means. 

Csokor’s fervent faith is in his blood: he descends from a Serbian family of 
priests who lived at Karlowitz near Belgrade; and something of the stern 
bent of his mind may come from his father, a Hofrat and professor of veterin- 
ary science at the University of Vienna, though this is relieved by the Froh- 
natur he inherits from his gay and gifted Viennese mother. Born in Vienna in 
1885, he studied the history of art and served as a soldier for three years dur- 
ing the first world war. 

The dramas by which he must be judged at the moment are the three 
collected as Europdische Trilogie (1952). The first play of the trilogy, 3. 
November, 1918 (1936), throws a glaring light on Austrian trends and moods 
at the end of the first world war. The characters are sharply individualized; 
they are still symbols, but they are tangibly alive and real, and directly 
moved, each in his different way, by the tragic break-up of the Habsburg 
monarchy after defeat, but also under the shock of regionalist and socialistic 
ideology. The scene lies in the Carinthian Mountains between Laibach and 
Villach, in a lonely hotel fitted up as a convalescent home for wounded 
officers. Here a group of seven officers, tended by a Jewish army doctor 
and one Red Cross nurse, have been snowed up for three weeks, with the 
telephone not working and no news of what is passing down below. Each 
of the officers, as their names show, represents one of the seven races of the 
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Austrian empire; each speaks Armeedeutsch which is dialectally coloured and 
indicates the province to which the speaker belongs. Stretched on the wall 
at the back of the scene is a map of Asia Minor of antique design, with the 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks of Xenophon’s story — the Anabasis — marked 
by tiny flags; this is a detail typical of Csokor’s matured technique of super- 
imposed planes (Doppelbédigkeit) by which he shows that what happens now 
is a recurrence of vital events in past history; all that has been is, and will be 
again; ‘immer ist Anfang’. There is no love interest, except that the Red 
Cross nurse Sister Christina in the opening scene sets out on skis to break the 
blockade of nature; she is sent away on leave ‘wegen Blutdruckssteigerung 
einzelner Herren’. This term, to begin with, may serve as a sample of the 
allusiveness of the dialogue throughout the play; to appreciate it to the full 
one needs a good knowledge of Austrian undercurrents and conditions at the 
time of the action as well as a good idea of the far-flung racial and linguistic 
divergences of the old empire. In the two days which cover the action, news 
penetrates in snatches of the disintegration of the army on the plains below; 
Laibach has fallen, Villach is threatened. The great shock comes when a 
sailor with the Slav name of Pjotr Kacziuk finds his way to the hotel; he at 
once hails the Colonel as Genosse and remains defiant when he is arrested as a 
deserter from his ship, which appears on his cap as Viribus unitis — the 
flagship, now at the bottom of the Adriatic. One by one the officers are 
convinced by his clear logic that the old world is dead — all except the 
Colonel, a royalist and army man to his finger tips; he goes out and shoots 
himself. Four of the officers now set out, each for his homeland, to fight for 
its independence; two stay on because their respective homelands are 
contiguous: Zierowitz is a Slovene, Ludoltz is a Carinthian. Ludoltz is last 
man in the hotel, and the play ends with his machine-gun firing down from 
a window lit up by searchlights from an opposing force below. There is no 
preaching in the play; but the inner meaning is that the glory and greatness 
of the old empire was in its blending of opposites, in the united force of its 
various peoples — viribus unitis was the emblem of its ideal banner. 

In this clear and convincing exposition of revolutionary doctrines and of a 
new orientation of ideas 3. November, 1918 follows up Csokor’s play Gesell- 
schaft der Menschenrechte (1929), in which he portrays Georg Biichner as a 
revolutionary, for this too lights up the dying down of mouldy political 
beliefs and the onrush of a new humanitarian faith. Nothing could be more 
striking than this logical polarity in Csokor’s thinking: he remains a Catholic, 
a conservative, and even a royalist; but in the clash of convictions from which 
he shapes his drama and which he records in his two books of war memoirs 
there is equal strength of argument on each side; what Csokor does brand as 
devilish is falsity and cruelty. 


It was inevitable that post-war drama should find themes in the resistance 
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movements in occupied territory. Of these plays the most famous are 
Zuckmayer’s Der Gesang im Feuerofen (1950) and Csokor’s Besetztes Gebiet 
(1930), the scene of which is a town in the Ruhr. Here the polarity of 
parties is vividly rendered: the hero is the mayor, who is convinced that the 
wisest course for Germany is to submit and to atone for the injuries done ina 
war which must be recognized as brutal aggression. He is faced by a group of 
five partisans (Freischdrler), whose aim is to inflict the greatest possible 
damage by clandestine attacks on the occupying French forces; “Nur aus 
Wahnwitz und Mut wird Geschichte’, is the creed of their leader, Schlern; 
to which the mayor replies: ‘Hier brauchen wir Arbeit, nicht Helden.’ 
Schlern’s fanaticism has logical force and is forcefully presented; but his four 
accomplices are sorry specimens of humanity, not only bent on murder but 
— at least two or three of them — homosexuals of the vilest type. One of 
them has been a communist and gives promise of rejoining the party; in this 
he is lured on by Comrade Latter — familiarly Latterowitch — who carries 
on the effective role, quick with answers that bow] his opponent over, of the 
sailor in 3. November, 1918. When Schlern tears down the tricolour and 
stamps it in the mud, and when thereafter the five of them blow up a bridge 
and set fire to a depot of French uniforms, they have to hide themselves 
away where they can. Four of them, disguised in French uniforms stolen 
from the destroyed depot, find refuge in a brothel; while they pretend to 
wait for their girls, who are entertaining Senegalese troops on the floor 
below, and are discussing plans, they are tracked down by the mayor, 
Latter, and other town councillors. These are branded by the partisans as 
traitors to Germany, all the more so as they know that the whole town is 
ready to rise in revolt. French troops, however, surround the brothel and 
three of the trapped insurgents are ‘bumped off’ by one of their number, who 
then shoots himself. Schlern, who has been hidden by the mayor in the 
town hall, rushes into the strect and is killed, and the play ends with the 
murder of the mayor in the town hall by a furious mob of ‘patriotic’ citizens. 
The one who profits most from the upheaval is the communist: both the 
revolt and the suppression of it inevitably recruit a different sort of partisan 
for the party he so cunningly captains. 

Der Verlorene Sohn (1946), the third play of the group, was originally 
written in blank verse, and for the best part this remains, though printed as 
prose; what results is a singsong dialogue which gives an air of unreality to 
the crass happenings, though it more or less fits the underlying allusive 
approximation of part of it to the story of Bethlehem at Christmas. The 
action again passes in occupied territory — on an island off the Dalmatian 
coast. The ‘prodigal son’, Stipe, is away fighting with the insurgents in the 
maquis; he is the youngest of three brothers and the favourite of his old 
father. The time is Christmas Eve and Christmas Day; and in the opening 
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scene the Christmas candles are lit and the festive table laid, with a vacant 
scat for any guest who may come. Will it be Stipe? He is being watched 
for; there has been local fighting, and three men have been killed; the 
officer commanding the occupying troops comes in and threatens that if 
Stipe does come and if the authorities are not informed the cottage will be 
burnt down. Stipe comes on Christmas Day; he has come to fetch his two 
brothers, who are both fishers. They refuse to join his fighting men. And 
so he asks them to put him down from their boat at a given spot on the coast 
where he can join his band; the next thing is that their bodies are washed 
ashore; Stipe had told them: ‘Fight or perish!’ The house is then burnt down. 
The conflict of wills is more intense and dramatically stirring than can-be 
indicated in a short sketch of the action; as everywhere in Csokor’s work the 
ideology of each side is conveyed with equal force of logic and conviction; 
and one striking — and correct — detail is that Stipe, as a communist, rejects 
God: ‘Es ist kein Gott’, he cries out, ‘es ist nur Mensch bei Mensch. Deshalb 
miissen wir ja die Erde andern.’ There is also religious symbolism which 
points forward to the mysticism of the following two plays: Marja (Mary), 
the wife of one of the brothers, gives birth to a son in the stable while the 
house is burning, and as the play ends she sets out, supported by Stipe, who 
has returned, to join the maquis (once again, by way of allusion, the flight 
into Egypt). 

The two latest plays, Pilatus (1949) and Caesars Witwe (1953), are to be 
published together under the title Weltwende, to indicate that the motive 
which is common to both, a crisis in the worship of gods or of a god, signi- 
fies a more revolutionary change in the seventy-seven years from the murder 
of Caesar to Golgotha than that between 1914 and 1945 which motivates the 
European trilogy. Caesars Witwe is one of several Austrian works which 
show the relationship of the ancient world with the psychological experi- 
ences of our own day; thus the picture of mythical and classical Greece in 
Felix Braun’s narrative work Die Taten des Herakles (1921) is matched by 
Hermann Broch’s visionary novel Der Tod des Vergil (1945); here the poet 
brands his A2neid as untrue to the deeper sense of reality that comes upon him 
as death approaches, and is only prevented from destroying it by the Emperor 
Augustus. The reality that Caesar’s widow sces in her dying hour is the 
fading of the myth of multiple gods before her vision of one single God from 
whom alone salvation can come; a God not created by man, but there 
before man was and who ever shall be; to Him she prays. To the common 
run of reader this mystic illumination will be less real than the Roman 
atmosphere, the historical incidents, and the clash of forceful personalities. 
The period stretches from 43 B.c. in the Prelude, with Caesar just murdered 
and Horace a fugitive straight from throwing his shield away at Philippi, to 
9 A.D. The great thrill as the play closes is the news of the destruction of the 
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Roman legions by Arminius; once again revolt against alien tyranny in 
occupied territory. And once again the political interest centres on the logi- 
cal impossibility of dictatorship; but there is a great scene in which Calpurnia, 
after long years of absence from Court, seeks an audience and charges Augus- 
tus with suppression of liberty; he in reply proves mathematically that only the 
supremacy of one man can ensure lasting peace; the crux is, therefore, peace 
or liberty. ‘Ich liess zweitausend Politiker téten,’ Augustus says, “und seit 
zwanzig Jahren geniessen wir Frieden.’ He has called into being der rémische 
Mensch, who says ‘yes’ to everything. “Nur die Masse zahlt, und wozu man 
sie braucht.’ Caesar on the other hand, Calpurnia claims, had dreamt of a 
realm founded on reason and faith; and there may even now, she says, be 
someone, perhaps at the rim of the empire — a boy, a child — who will bring 
the dream to life. (Here we remember Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue.) Augustus 
is to be answered by a Divine Force who shall sweep away the rotting gods 
of the blind Roman heavens. “Wie steht es mit deinem ewigen Frieden, 
Augustus?’ Livia asks her lord when news comes of the defeat of Varus; and 
this no doubt is the idea of the play, that the illusory peace of a tyranny (say: 
in the satellite lands of today) must be swept away by Divine Providence. 
Pilatus is defined by Csokor as a ‘Stiick um eine Weltwende in fiinf 
Bildern.’ The reason for the term ‘pictures’ would seem to be that the 
five acts — for such they are — are projected film-like with some elements of 
crass melodrama (e.g. the antics and rodomontades of Barabbas), from which 
Caesars Witwe too is not free. The first and last pictures are in the ¢riclinium 
of Pilate’s country house on the slopes of the Mount of Olives; the second is 
a catacomb-like cavern, where the disciples are hiding after the arrest of 
Jesus, and in which Pilate with his wife and the Rich Young Man take 
refuge during an incursion by partisans; the third is the law court in Pilate’s 
town palace; the fourth is the cell of Barabbas which flanks that of Jesus, who 
does not answer his calls and cries. The main idea, Csokor tells us, is that 
Pilate is drawn by sympathy and comprehension to Christ; he is prepared to 
fight for him, perhaps to die for him, but he is unable to change his life, and 
this is why man fails today; he sees the truth, but he remains as he was. In 
the naive mystery plays of the Middle Ages it was possible to have God and 
Christ and Mary as dramatis personae; in the face of the scepticism of today 
this is no longer possible. But it is still possible to represent on the stage the 
action (Wirkung) of the Divine on the period of the play and to show how 
this action continues to our own day. Rome was overthrown by a Messiah 
of suffering and not of deeds. Here, literally, we have a play in which the 
chief actor is passive: Pilate is anxious to save His life, but the mission of 
Jesus is to save humanity by His death; and this abstention from action con- 
stitutes the action of the play. The actuality of the drama for us comes from 
the similarity of periods: Judaca when Christ was crucified was an occupied 
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country, as Central Europe is today; and as in these occupied countries 
generally there was an underground movement of rebellion: the Sicarians in 
the Galilean hills were, as we know from the description of Josephus Flavius, 

like the Freischarler or Werwélfe of today, and then as now the insurgents had 
to fight, not only the occupying army, but collaborators, here the priests, 
headed by the Sanhedrim, and the tetrarch Herod. The leader of the rebels is 
Barabbas, a giant in strength, a hero to the populace and by them chosen 
before Christ to be set free for the Passover. Csokor makes an effective 
figure of the Rich Young Man, who will not give all he hath to the poor to 
follow the Master; he is the Stammgast in the house of Pilate, who looks 
benignantly on the youth’s more than friendly association with his wife 
Claudia. This household pet is indeed something of a stock figure in Cso- 
kor’s plays; thus Livia in Caesars Witwe has her cicisbeo and even Calpurnia 
in her ripest years has her raw youth with communist ideas, Sextus Flaccus, 
the nephew of Horace. The treachery of Judas is interpreted by the principle 
of polarity: as Cain was to Abel so is Judas to Jesus; and Jesus by the same 
principle is drawn close, not to his disciples, but to lepers, homeless beggars, 
fools and whores. In the economy of the drama the actual protagonist — 
in so far as he acts and by the symbolic washing of his hands brings on the 
tragic ending — is Pilate; he is himself psychologically complicated and he is 
the mouthpiece of the lesson to be conveyed. He is cynical and sarcastic; he 
has served in the East, has heard of gods of all sorts and believes in none; and 
now news comes that the Emperor Tiberius has proclaimed himself a god 
and decreed that he is to be worshipped in all temples, the Jewish included. 
Infuriated by this, Pilate proposes to his praetor Felix that they should march 
with their legions on Rome with Jesus at the head of them, depose Tiberius, 
and crown Jesus as Caesar Augustus. This fits in with the declared purpose of 
Csokor to show the common moods and machinations of then and now; but 
Felix rejects the plan as crazy, if only because Jesus as Roman Emperor, with 
Pilate as Pontifex Maximus, and Pilate’s wife as Vestal Virgin (without the 
Rich Young Man) is beyond the bounds of possibility. In intention, how- 
ever, the plan is symbolical: Jesus does come to Rome, there to be divi filius 
and imperator ac deus (the titles the crazy Roman emperors gave themselves) 
through the centuries; Christ ruled and rules from Rome because He willed 
to die. The lesson is that the working (Wirkung) of Divine Providence goes 
on from above the astral orbs of Copernicus and Galileo, and that at this 
turn in the tide of time doubting Thomases should be converted, despite 
their belief in the Copernican system, by this evidence through the ages of 
the working out of the Divine purpose. The play ends with such conver- 
sions: the Rich Young Man throws his wealth away as he was bidden, and 
Longinus, who thrust his spear into the side of Christ, refuses promotion to 
join the disciples. Pilate ina state of perplexity and foreboding has the last word. 
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Csokor’s last book of lyric verse is Das schwarze Schiff (1947). His lyric 
vein is well represented in Immer ist Anfang (1952), a selection of his verse 
from 1912 to 1952. The choice of themes makes it clear at a glance that 
Csokor is first and foremost a dramatist; and he himself in the epilogue to his 
book of ballads Ewiger Aufbruch (1926) says that a ballad is the ‘Ausdruck 
schirfster, dramatischer Gegensatzlichkeit in der gebundenen Verkiirzung 
des Gedichts’. In other words a ballad is the sharpest and most concentrated 
expression possible of that principle of polarity which. as we have seen, is the 
main element of his dramatic technique. The first of the ballads of Immer ist 
Anfang is Kain; Abel has a naive idea of the division of wealth; he will take 
the herds, and Cain shall toil for the fruits of the earth; the answer is the 
stone that slays; and then, though he bears the curse of God, fortune favours 
Cain; he has wealth; he hires men and drives them to battle, and they subdue 
races of men and make them his slaves; and they tend the flocks from which 
he takes sacrifices in praise of Jehovah. Here as throughout Csokor’s work 
the past, even the farthest past, is the immediate present. There are other 
biblical ballads: Konig Salamon verfallt, etc. The matter of Barabbas recurs in 
Pilatus — the crowd before the prison gates choose the fighting man, not the 
preacher who calls for them to be as He is. How differently evolved from 
Rilke’s poem is David und Abisag: if the two poems are compared, they are 
identical in tenor and yet the one is song and probes into the finest feeling, 
while the other is the violent expression, though with telling imagery, of 
the crude fear of death. Judith in Judith und Holofernes is the woman of 
Csokor’s plays who loves to be tamed and tortured and falls a willing prey 
to the brute strength of the male. The poet’s determined devotion to the 
royal house of his own land, as he sees it in the glamour of history, peers 
through his sonnet Karl Stuarts Todesgang, praised by Franz Werfel as ‘eine 
der schénsten deutschen Meisterballaden’: 





Er ging. Um seine schmalen Lippen lag 
unsagliches Verachten dieser Menge: 

da sprang aus ihrem murrenden Gedrange 
ein dicker Metzger, gab ihm einen Schlag 


und schrie: ‘Herr K6nig, habt ihr jetzt genug?’ 
Er aber, ganz von Purpur iiberglitten: 

‘Nein! KSnig Christus hat noch mehr gelitten, 
als Er sein Kreuz zur Schadelstatte trug.’ 


Und weiter schritt er, reglos wie ein Gott; 
sein Auge glomm, als dichte er der Stunden, 
da er die Downs durchjagt mit seinen Hunden 


fern dieser Herde stinkend stumpfem Trott. 
Er kniete hin und kiisste sein Schafott 
gleich einer Schénen, die er iiberwunden. 
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RILKE UND AMERIKA 
VON Kraus W. JONAS 


RAINER Maria RILke gilt in Deutschland, zusammen mit Goethe und Hél- 
derlin, mit Recht seit Jahren als einer der gréssten Lyriker aller Zeiten. 
Auch Frankreich hat friih seine Bedeutung erkannt, und eine treue Gemeinde 
franzGsischer Schriftsteller ehrte den Dichter schon zu Lebzeiten durch das 
Buch Reconaissance a Rilke (Paris, 1926), das Beitrige von Mannern wie 
Paul Valéry, Edmond Jaloux, Jean Cassou, Daniel Rops, Marcel Brion und 
Maurice Betz enthielt. 

Sowohl England als auch Amerika, zwei Linder, die Rilke nie besucht hat, 
haben ihn und sein Werk erst verhaltnismiassig spit kennen gelernt. Wie 
Werner Milch in seinem Artikel iiber ‘Rilke und England’ (Universitas I, 
Dez. 1947, no. 12:1464) ausftihrt, haben weder England noch Amerika 
irgendwelchen Einfluss auf Rilke ausgeiibt, trotz der in sein Werk einge- 
gangenen Gestalt der Elizabeth Barrett-Browning. Andrerseits, so glaubt 
Milch, k6nne man von einem Einfluss Rilkes auf die angelsaichsische Welt 
sprechen. Die langjahrige Germanistin an der Universitat Cambridge, E. M. 
Butler, behauptet, Rilke sei “weniger interessiert an England als an irgen- 
deinem anderen Lande Europas’ und neigt sogar zu der Ansicht, dass er 
Amerika ‘geradezu feindlich gegeniibergestanden habe’ (Selected Letters of 
R. M. Rilke, Introduction, London, Macmillan, 1946, S.X.). 

Es ist eine nicht zu leugnende Tatsache, dass Amerika — von ganz wenigen 
Ausnahmen abgesehen — zur Zeit von Rilkes Tod keinerlei Vorstellung mit 
seinem Namen verband. Die New York Times widmete “dem 6sterreichi- 
schen Dichter und Freund Rodins’ — unseres Wissens als einzige amerikan- 
ische Zeitung, die von seinem Hinscheiden iiberhaupt Notiz nahm — einen 
Nekrolog von kaum hundert Worten. 

Der Physikprofessor der Harvard University, Richard von Mises, ein 
Rilke-Kenner von internationalem Ruf, hat das Verdienst, erstmalig die in 
englischer Sprache vorliegenden Schriften Rilkes sowie die wichtigsten 
kritisch-biographischen Werke iiber den Dichter zusammengestellt und 
veroffentlicht zu haben (Rilke in English. A tentative bibliography. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1946). Hierin verzeichnet er nicht weniger als 52 Biicher, die 
Rilkes Dichtung in englischer Sprache enthalten, und zahlreiche Uberset- 
zungen, die in literarischen Zeitschriften in England und Amerika erschienen. 

Die erste englische Ubertragung in einer amerikanischen Zeitschrift 
erschien in der Neujahrsnummer 1915 von Poet Lore (Boston, Mass.). 
Sie enthielt die ersten zwanzig Zeilen des Stundenbuches, ins Englische 
tibersetzt von Sasha Best. 1916 verdffentlichte die New Yorker Zeitschrift 
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The Bookman Margarete Muenstcrbergs Ubersetzung einiger 5 Gedichte 
Rilkes (vol. XLIV, Okt. 1916, no. 2). Das erste, in den Vereinigten Staaten 
ver6ffentlichte Buch Rilkes, ein Band seiner Gedichte, erschien 1918 (Poems. 
New York, Tobias A. Wright), iibersetzt von Jessie Lamont und eingeleitet 
von Hans Trausil. Die Ubersetzerin brachte ein Jahr spater, in Zusammenar- 
beit mit Hans Trausil, ihre Ubertragung von Rilkes Rodinbuch heraus, 
Fiir die Verbreitung von Rilkes Werk in Amerika hat sie sich bis in dic 
jiingste Zeit cingesetzt und ihren ersten Arbeiten weitere Ubersetzungen 
folgen lassen, so am Ende des zweiten Weltkricgs die Sonette an Orpheus 
(New York, 1945) und die Duineser Elegien. Ein anderer bedeutender 
Ubersetzer und Interpret Rilkes in Amerika ist der aus Deutschland stam- 
mende, heute an der Brandeis University in Massachusetts wirkende Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Lewisohn, der 1920 seine Ubertragungen von fiinf Gedichten 
Rilkes in der New Yorker Zeitschrift The Nation (II, 1. Dez. 1920, no. 2891: 
618) erscheinen liess und sich auch weiterhin um Rilke verdient gemacht hat. 

Die Witwe des bekannten Verlegers W. W. Norton, Mrs. H. D. Herter 
Norton, kann den Ruhm fiir sich in Anspruch nehmen, mehr als jeder andere 
Ubersetzer fiir die Verbreitung von Rilkes Werk in Amerika geleistet zu 
haben. Thre zusammen mit John Linton durchgefiihrte Ubertragung der 
Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge erschien 1930 in New York. Seit 
dieser Zeit hat der Strom der amerikanischen Rilke-Ubersetzungen, an 
denen sie selbst hervorragend beteiligt ist, nicht mehr nachgelassen. Jahr 
fiir Jahr erschienen nun seine Werke, fast jede Anthologie moderner Lyrik 
und manche Zeitschrift enthielten seine Gedichte, in zwanzig Jahren ist das 
Interesse soweit gewachsen, dass Selden Rodman Rilkes Dichtkunst als ‘one 
of the constructive beacons amid the cross-strips of Modern Art’ bezeichnen 
konnte (100 Modern Poets. New York, 1951, S. XIV). 

Mrs. Norton ist bis auf den heutigen Tag die aktivste Férderin amerikani- 
scher Rilke-Forschung geblieben. Die Bearbeitung der Bibliographic von 
Prof. von Mises hat sie mit Rat und Tat geférdert. Zusammen mit Grifin 
Nora Purtscher-W ydenbruck iibersetzte sie die Geschichten vom Lieben Gott 
(New York, 1932) und, als erstes selbstandiges Werk, Rilkes Cornet (1932). 
Es folgten die Letters to a Young Poet (1938), Wartime Letters of R. M. Rilke, 
1914-1921 (1940), Sonette an Orpheus (1942), und Rilke’s Letters 1892-1910 
and 1910-1926, in Zusammenarbeit mit Jane Bannard Greene (1945). 

1940 nahm sich erstmalig eine amerikanische University Press unseres 
Dichters an und gab Fifty Selected Poems of R. M. Rilke in Ubersetzung von 
C. F. MacIntyre heraus (University of California, Berkeley, Cal.), und 1941 
veréffentlichte der Verlag New Directions, Norfolk, Connecticut, vierzehn 
Gedichte Rilkes im deutschen Original mit englischer Ubersetzung durch 
die in New York lebende Hochschuldozentin und Dichterin Babette Deutsch 
unter dem Titel Poems from The Book of Hours ‘Das Stundenbuch’. 
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Unter den amerikanischen Professoren verdient Kuno Francke, der 
friihere Germanist der Harvard University, besondere Erwahnung, der 
bereits vor dem ersten Weltkrieg in Rilke einen der fiihrenden lyrischen 
Dichter sah und auf ihn im Vorwort zum I. Band seiner grossangelegten 
Anthologie The German Classics. Masterpieces of German Literature Trans- 
lated into English (New York, 1914, vol. XVIII) hinwies. In dieser Sammlung 
deutscher Klassiker erschienen fiinf Gedichte Rilkes, iibersetzt von Margarete 
Muensterberg, der Tochter des beriihmten Harvarder Psychologen. 

Bereits ein Jahr spiter, 1915, setzte sich cin amerikanischer Kritiker, 
Reginald H. Wilensky, in der Zeitschrift Poetry. A Magazine of Verse (V, 
Jan. Feb. 1915, nos. 4-5: 178-84, 234-40) in seinem Aufsatz iiber ‘Modern 
German Poetry’ mit Rilke auseinander. Die nachste bedeutende Erwahnung 
Rilkes in einer amerikanischen Zeitschrift ist Ludwig Lewisohns Artikel in 
der Saturday Review of Literature (III, 4. Dez. 1920, p. 384). Lewisohn meint, 
Rilke sei in Amerika mehr ein legendarer Name als cin lebender Dichter und 
so wenig bekannt, dass unsere Hauptaufeabe darin bestehen miisse, ihn dem 
Liebhaber der modernen Dichtkunst naher zu bringen. Lewisohn betont dic 
hohe Wertschatzung, deren sich Rilke in Frankreich erfreut, wo man sein 
Werk gelesen hat, bevor die durch den ersten Weltkrieg abgebrochenen 
deutsch-franzésischen kulturellen Bezichungen wieder aufgenommen und 
deutsche Schriftsteller wie Thomas Mann und Alfred Kerr in Paris emp- 
fangen wurden. Er schliesst seine Studie mit der Feststellung, dass man in 
allen Kulturlindern ausser England und Amerika Achtung und Verehrung 
fiir das Werk und die Persénlichkeit dieses Dichters zeige. 

Aber nochmals musste ein Jahrzehnt vergehen, bis die amerikanischen 
Leser anfingen, sich wirklich mit dem Werk Rilkes vertraut zu machen. 
1937 erschien in Poetry (Chicago) Louise Bogans Aufsatz ‘Rilke in his Age’, 
in dem die Verfasserin den Dichter mit W. B. Yeats vergleicht, und zwei 
Jahre spater war das Interesse Amerikas endlich so weit gewachsen, dass eine 
literarische Zeitschrift wie The Southern Review (IV, S. 784) einen zehn- 
Seiten Essay von Paul Rosenfeld iiber ‘Resistances to Rilke’ veréffentlichen 
konnte, in dem der Verf. Rilke dem Englinder T. S. Eliot gegeniiberstellt. 
1939 behauptet der Dichter W. H. Auden in The New Republic, Rilke sei in 
England und Amerika mehr gelesen und héher geschitzt als in Deutschland, 
so wie einst Byron und Poe grésseren Einfluss auf ihre deutschen und franz6- 
sischen Zeitgenossen hatten als auf ihre eigenen Landsleute. 

Dieses Urteil allerdings scheint uns tibertriecben. Noch dreizehn Jahre 
zuvor hatte Ludwig Lewisohn mit Recht ausdriicklich darauf hingewiesen, 
wie vollig unbekannt Rilke in der englisch sprechenden Welt war. Wohl ist 
es richtig, dass das Interesse, vor allem in England, in den Jahren 1930 bis 
1935 stark zunahm, Ubersetzer, Kritiker und Biographen sich mit Rilke 
immer mehr beschiiftigten und seit etwa 1931 Rilke auch auf die junge 
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Dichtergeneration, auf Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, Stephen Spender, und 
andere einwirkte. Trotzdem, so will es scheinen, trifft Audens Vermutung 
héchstens mit grossen Einschrankungen auf England, aber bestimmt nicht 
auf Amerika zu. In Deutschland gab es in den Jahren vor dem zweiten 
Weltkrieg bereits eine gewaltige Rilke-Literatur, die die Anteilnahme 
weitester Kreise an Rilkes Werk spiegelt. Der Inselverlag unter Leitung von 
Prof. Anton Kippenberg sowie das Rilke-Archiv in Weimar setzten sich 
vorbildlich fiir den Dichter cin, dessen Werk auf dem curopiaischen Kon- 
tinent zum geistigen Besitz jedes Gebildeten gehérte. Amerika dagegen hat 
Rilke damals nicht annahernd so gut gekannt wie Deutschland, und auch 
heute—so muss man billigerweise eingestehen — ist er hierzulande alles andere 
als ‘popular’, sondern durchaus nur einem verhaltnismassig kleinen Kreise an 
europiischer Literatur interessierter Leser bekannt. Norbert Fiirst sagt nicht 
zu Unrecht in seinem Vortrag in der Literarischen Gesellschaft von Chicago 
(‘Der Ruhm Rilkes’, 1. Febr. 1951), dass “Amerika auf dem Gebiete der 
Rilke-Ubersetzung Hervorragendes geleistet habe, jedoch verhiltnismassig 
Unbedeutendes in Kritik und Interpretation.’ 

Wenn man das in englischer Sprache vorliegende Schrifttum tiber Rilke 
iiberschaut, erkennt man auf den ersten Blick, dass es sich zum tiberwie- 
genden Teil nicht um amerikanische Arbeiten handelt. Die beiden ersten 
englischen Rilke-Biicher sind sogar nicht cinmal englischen Ursprungs, 
sondern in Italien bzw. Frankreich entstanden, und lediglich Ubersetzungen 
ins Englische: F. Oliveros 1935 in Cambridge erschienene Studie und Ed- 
mond Jaloux’ The Beggar Woman, a Story Told about R. M. R., 1927 in 
Paris erstmalig in franzésisch erschienen. 

In amerikanischen Fachzeitschriften wie Modern Language Notes (MLN, 
Johns Hopkins University); Journal of English and Germanic Philology (JEGP, 
University of Illinois); Germanic Review (GR, Columbia University); 
Monatshefte (MDU, Unive rsity of Wisconsin); und Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America (PLMA, New York) erschien eine grosse 
Anzahl bedeutender Studien iiber Rilke, fiihrende Germanisten wie Ernst 
Feise, Hermann J. Weigand, Bernhard Blume, Werner Neuse, Norbert 
Fiirst, W. A. Reichart, Ernst Rose und andere haben Essays tiber Rilke 
veroffentlicht. Etwa 125 der wichtigsten dieser Zeitschriftenaufsatze findet 
man in der ausgezeichneten Bibliographie von Adolf E. Schroeder von der 
Ohio State University, die im Januar 1952 in den Monatsheften erschien. 

Die bisher einzige in Amerika selbstindig erschienene Publikation tiber 
Rilke ist, abgesehen von der Bibliographie von R. von Mises, Herman 
Salingers Index to the Poetry of R. M. R. (University of Wisconsin Press, 
1942), deren Verfasser sich als Ubersetzer von Gedichten bereits einen 
Namen in der amerikanischen Rilke-Literatur gemacht hatte. Die in den 
letzten Jahren hier verdffentlichen Rilke-Biicher sind ausschlicsslich Uber- 
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setzungen Oder Lizenz-Ausgaben urspriinglich curopaischer Biicher von 
Autoren wie Magda von Hattingberg (Rilke and Benvenuta), Heerikhuizen, 
und Holthusen. 

An zahlreichen amerikanischen Colleges und Universititen haben junge 
Germanisten tiber Rilke gearbeitet und Dissertationen iiber den Dichter 
verfasst, die zwar unver6ffentlicht sind, wohl aber in den jeweiligen Univer- 
sititsbibliotheken zur Verfiigung stehen. An den Universititen von Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio State, und der Stanford University wurde 
in acht Fallen der Dr. phil. durch Arbeiten iiber Rilke erworben, wihrend 
bisher etwa zwanzig “Master of Arts’ Thesen iiber den Dichter geschrieben 
wurden. 

Eine Betrachtung des Anteils Amerikas an der Rilke-Forschung darf auch 
die verdienstvollen Bemiihungen von Richard von Mises, in die Jugendjahre 
Rilkes Licht zu bringen, nicht iibersehen. Zwischen 1944 und 1946 gab er im 
Verlag der Johannespresse in New York vier Rilkebindchen heraus (Ewald 
Tragy; Briefe an die Baronesse von Oe ...; Briefe an eine Freundin 1918-1925; 
und Verse und Prosa aus dem Jahre 1896), von denen Robert Breuer mit Recht 
sagt: ‘Dass diese Serie in den Vereinigten Staaten erscheinen konnte, mag auf 
eine neue Welle im literarischen Leben Amerikas hindeuten’ (Der Kleine 
Bund, Bern. XXCIII, 19. Jan. 1947, no. 3:12). 

Uber die anlisslich des 25. Todestages Rilkes an der Bradley University 
(Peoria, Illinois) veranstaltete amerikanische Rilke-Konferenz hat der Organ- 
isator selber, Robert Rie, in einem Aufsatz berichtet, der in Deutschland 
erschienen ist und auf den wir an dieser Stelle hinweisen méchten (Wirkendes 
Wort, Diisseldorf, I, Juni-Juli, 1951, no. §:309-12). 

Schliesslich wird es den europdischen Rilke-Freund vielleicht interessieren, 
dass sich drei der bedeutendsten Privatsammlungen von Rilkeana in den 
U.S.A. befinden. Die eine ist im Besitz von Prof. von Mises, der seine kost- 
baren Schiatze auf allen Stationen seiner Emigration von Wien tiber Istanbul 
nach Cambridge, Mass., mitgeftihrt hat. Andere umfangreiche Samm- 
lungen gehGren der verdienstvollen Ubersetzerin Mrs. W. W. Norton und 
dem in New York lebenden Arzt Dr. Henry Sagan. Dem amerikanischen 
Studenten stehen in zahlreichen grossen Public — und University Libraries 
grosse Materialsammlungen zur Verftigung— wir denken vor allem an 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, New York University, New York Public Library, 
Princeton, The Library of Congress und viele andere. 

Ein Blick auf das hierzulande in den letzten zwei Jahrzehnten Geleistete 
lisst uns hoffen, dass Rilkes Ruhm in Amerika immer weiter wachsen und 
sein Werk auch in unserm Land immer mehr Leser finden mége. 
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BY K. W. MAURER 


Giessen, Spring 1834 

There is no mountain here from which the view is free. Hill upon hill and 
broad valleys, a hollow mediocrity in everything. I cannot accustom myself 
to this kind of Nature and the city is an abomination. At home it is spring. 
I can always replace your bunch of violets, for like the Grand Lama, it is 
immortal. Dear child, how goes it with the good city of Strassburg? All 
sorts of things are happening there and you mention no word of them. Je 
baise les petites mains, en gotitant les souvenirs doux de Strassbourg. 

‘Prouve-moi que tu m/aimes encore beaucoup en me donnant bientét 
des nouvelles.’ And I kept you waiting! For some days now I have every 
moment been taking up my pen, but I found it impossible to write so much 
as a word. I was studying the history of the Revolution. I felt myself as 
though utterly crushed under the frightful fatalism of history. I find in the 
nature of mankind a horrible parity and in human relationships an inexorable 
force that is given to all and to none. The individual a mere froth on the 
wave, greatness a mere chance, the dominance of genius a puppet’s game, a 
ridiculous struggling against an iron law, the recognition of which is the 
highest achievement, but which to control is impossible. The idea would no 
longer occur to me of bowing before the show-horses of history and the 
standers at its street corners. I accustomed my eye to the sight of blood. But 
Iam no guillotine knife. ‘Must’ is one of the words of damnation with which 
mankind is christened. The saying ‘Unhappiness must come, no doubt, but 
woe to him through whom it comes’ makes me shudder. What is it in us 
that lies, murders and steals? I have no stomach to pursue the idea further. 
Yet if I could only lay this cold tormented heart of mine on your breast! 

B[dckel] will have set your mind at rest as regards the state of my health: 
I wrote to him. I curse my good health. When my limbs were burning, the 
fever covered me with kisses and embraced me as though it were the arm of 
my beloved. Waves of darkness surged over me, an eternal yearning swelled 
in my heart; stars pierced the darkness and hands and lips bent over me. 
And now: And at other times? I do not feel even the ecstasy of pain and 
yearning. Since crossing the bridge over the Rhine, I am as though annihi- 
lated within myself, not a single emotion rises in me. Iam an automaton; my 
soul has been taken from me. Easter is the one comfort I still have; I have 
relations near Landau, their invitation and permission to visit them. I have 
made the journey a thousand times and never grow tired. You ask whether! 
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long to be with you again. Would you call it longing when, being able to 
live in one point only, one is torn away from it and is left only with the 
feeling of one’s misery? Answer me that. Are my lips so cold? ... This 
letter is a mere charivari; I will comfort you with another. 


7 
Giessen, March 1834 

This is my first moment of clarity for cight days. Incessant headaches and 
fever, at night scarcely an hour or two of scant repose. I am never in bed 
before two, and even then I experience only a constant starting up from my 
sleep and a sea of thoughts that overwhelm my senses. My silence tortures 
you as it does me, yet to write of myself was beyond me. Dear, dear soul, 
can you forgive me? — I have just come back in from outside. One single 
note resounding unbroken from the throats of a thousand larks quivers 
through the brooding summer air, a mass of heavy clouds passes over the 
earth and the deep humming of the wind sounds like their melodic foot- 
steps. The spring air released me from the cramp that had petrified my limbs. 
I was struck with a terror of myself. The feeling of having died hung over 
me always. All mankind presented to me the face of a Hippocrates, glassy- 
eyed, with cheeks as of wax, and when the entire machinery began to grind 
out its song, when limbs began to twitch and voices to croak; when I heard 
the interminable organ-tune trilling around and saw the rollers and pins 
jumping and turning in the organ-box — I cursed the concert, the organ, 
the melody and — O, what miserable, screeching musicians we are! This 
groaning on our torture-rack, could it be there only that it may pass through 
the gaps in the clouds and, echoing further and further on its way, die like a 
breath of melody in celestial ears: Could we be the sacrificial victim in the 
flaming belly of the bull of Perrylus, a victim whose death-cry rings out as 
though the divine bull were exulting on being devoured by the flame? I am 
not blaspheming. But mankind blasphemes. And yet I am punished; I fear 
my own voice — and my mirror. I might have sat for Herr Callot Hofmann, 
might I not, my love? For my services as a model I might have been paid the 
money I need for my journey. I feel that I am beginning to grow interesting. 
The holidays begin tomorrow fortnight; if 1 am refused permission, I shall go 
in secret. I owe it to myself to put an end to a condition that has become in- 
tolerable. The powers of my mind are thoroughly disordered. I find it 
impossible to work; a dull brooding has seized hold of me, in which I have . 
scarcely a clear thought. Everything within me is being consumed; if only 
there were some way out for what is within — but pain draws from me no 
cry and joy, no exultation, nor blessedness any harmony. Being thus dumb, 
lam damned. I have told you a thousand times; do not read my letters — 
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cold, idle words! If only I could bring forth one full tone about you — as it 
is, I drag you with me into the stray paths of my wild wanderings. You are 
sitting now alone with your tears in your dark room, but soon I shall come 
to you. For the last fourteen days your picture has been before me, in every 
dream I see you. Your shadow is always hovering before my eyes like the 
shimmering light that remains when one has looked at the sun. I pant for 
some blessed emotion; soon, very soon it will be mine when I am with you. 


Strassburg, 28 July 1835 
To my family, 

I must say a few words about my play.’ First I must observe that the 
permission to make one or two alterations has been used all too excessively. 
On almost every page occur omissions, additions and almost always in a way 
that is most disadvantageous to the work as a whole. Sometimes the meaning 
has been completely twisted or left out entirely and in its place stands what is 
little more than sheer nonsense. In addition, the book abounds in the most 
abominable printers’ errors. No proof was ever sent to me. The title is 
insipid and my name appears on it, contrary to my express wish; moreover, 
it does not appear on the title of my own manuscript. More than this, 
whoever corrected the work has put into my mouth certain vulgarities which 
never in my life I should have said. I have read Gutzkow’s brilliant critic- 
isms and observed thereby to my joy that I have no predisposition towards 
vanity. For the rest, in so far as the so-called immorality of my book is 
concerned, I would reply as follows: That the dramatic poet is in my view 
nothing but a historian, to whom he is however superior in that he creates 
history for us a second time; projects us forthwith directly into the life of 
times past, instead of giving us a dry narrative, and gives us characters 
instead of characteristics, and actual persons instead of descriptions. It is his 
greatest task to approach as nearly as possible to history as it actually hap- 
pened. His book may be neither more nor less moral than history itself; but 
the Lord God did not make history as reading material for young ladies, and 
it cannot therefore be held against me if my drama is just as little suited for 
such a purpose. I surely cannot make paragons of virtue out of a Danton 
and the bandits of the Revolution! When I wanted to describe their loose- 
living, I naturally had to let them live loosely: When I wanted to portray 
their godlessness, I naturally had to let them speak as atheists. If a few in- 
decent expressions do occur, just think of the obscenity, known to the wide 
world, of the language of that time, an obscenity of which the words that I 
put into the mouth of my characters give only a shadowy sketch. I could 
still be reproached with having chosen such subject matter at all. But this 
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interjection has been disposed of long ago. If it were to be recognized as 
valid, the greatest masterpieces of poetic art would have to be rejected. The 
poet is no teacher of morality; he invents and creates characters; he causes 
past ages to spring into new life and from this people may learn equally as 
well as from the study of history and from the observation of the happenings 
in the life of mankind around them. If such were the intention, no history 
might be studied at all, because very many immoral things are recounted 
therein, people would have to cross the street blind-fold, as they might other- 
wise be witness to indecencies, and one would have to cry shame upon a God 
who had created a world where so many examples of loose-living occur. If, 
however, I were to be told that the poet should depict the world not as it is, 
but as it should be, I would reply that I have no intention of doing any better 
than God himself, who has without doubt created the world as it is intended 
to be. So far as the so-called idealist poets are concerned, I find that they 
have given us practically nothing else than marionettes with affected pathos 
and noses of celestial blue, but not men and women of real flesh and blood 
who make us share their feelings of joy and sorrow and whose works inspire 
in me horror or admiration. In short, I esteem highly Goethe or Shakespeare, 
Schiller but little. That the most adverse criticisms will appear is of course 
self-evident; for through their paid clerks governments must demonstrate 
that their opponents are either blockheads or immoral people. For my part, 
I consider my work to be by no means perfect and shall gratefully accept 
every truly aesthetic criticism. 

Did you hear of the tremendous flash of lightning that struck the cathedral 
a few days ago? Never have I seen such a fiery splendour nor heard such a 
loud report; for a few moments I was as though stunned. The damage is 
the greatest that watchmen can remember. The masonry was shattered with 
terrific force and hurled far and wide. The roofs of the neighbouring houses 
within a radius of a hundred yards were smashed in by the falling stones. 

Another three refugees have arrived here, among them Nievergelder; two 
students have been arrested recently in Giessen. I am cautious in the extreme. 
We have no knowledge here of anyone having been arrested on the frontier. 
That story must be a fairy-tale. 


4 
Ziirich, 13 January 1837 
My dear child! I am counting on my fingers the weeks until Easter. It 
grows more and more dreary. At first things weren’t so bad — new sur- 
roundings, new people, new relationships and new occupations — but now, 
when I have grown accustomed to everything, when everything goes on 
with clockwork regularity, one can no longer forget oneself. The best thing 
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of all is that my imagination is active and the mechanical business of prepara- 
tion gives it scope. I always see you half-concealed between fish-tails, frogs’ 
feet, etc. Is that not more touching than the story of Abelard; how Héloise 
always intruded between his lips and his prayers? O, every day I grow more 


and more poetic; all my thoughts are floating in methylated spirits. At night | 
I am again dreaming a great deal; Thank God, I no longer sleep so heavily, | 


5 
Ziirich, 20 January 1837 


I have caught cold and taken to my bed. But now it is better. When one 
has a slight indisposition of this kind, one feels a strong hankering after 
laziness; but the millwheel keeps on turning without rest or pause... 
Today and yesterday, however, I allowed myself something of a rest and did 
not read; tomorrow I shall start up again the in same old tempo — you have 
no idea how regular and well-ordered. I move almost as exactly as a Black 
Forest clock. But it is well thus — on top of all the excited mental life repose, 
and with it joy in the creation of my poetic products. Poor Shakespeare was 
a clerk by day and had to write his poetry at night, and I, who am not 
worthy to untie his shoelaces, have a much easier time... Will you by 
Easter have learned how to sing the folk-songs, if you don’t find it too 
much for you: Not a voice is heard here in song; the people do not sing, 
and you know how fond I am of women who at a soirée or at a concert can 
whine forth and even murder a few notes. I am drawing closer and closer 
to the Middle Ages and the common people, every day my mind grows 
clearer on this subject — and you will sing the songs won't you? I am half- 
seized by homesickness on merely humming a melody to myself... . 

Each evening I sit in the Casino for an hour or two; you know my liking 
for having around me beautiful rooms, lights and people. 


6 
Ziirich, 27 January 1837 

My dear child, you are full of tender anxiety and would make yourself ill 
with fear; I could almost think you are at the point of death — but J have no 
desire to die and am as healthy as ever I was. I think my fear of being 
nursed here has made me well again; in Strassburg it would have been quite 
pleasant and I should have taken to my bed with the greatest complacency 
for fourteen days, Rue St. Guillaume No. 66, one staircase up to your left, in 
a somewhat slanting room with green wallpaper. Should I have rung the 
doorbell there in vain? Today I am in a-fair condition of inner contentment, 
I am still drawing on yesterday’s nourishment when the sun was so big and 
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warm in the clearest of skies — and in addition I have put out my lantern and 
taken to my heart a noble person, namely, my little landlord, who looks like 
a drunken rabbit and who has rented me a large elegant room in his splendid 
house just outside the city. Noble creature! The house stands not far from 
the lake and outside my windows is the expanse of water and from every 
side, like a mass of cloud lit by the sun, the Alps. 

You will come soon? The courage of youth is past and if you don’t I shall 
be grey-haired; I must soon fortify myself again on your inward happiness, 
your divine unselfconsciousness, your dear frivolity and all your bad quali- 
ties, bad girl that you are! Adio piccola mia! 





This is the last letter Georg Biichner wrote before his death on February 
19th, 1837, at the age of twenty-three. 


1 The Death of Danton. 








REFORMS IN THE EAST GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
BY WALTER E. Moss 


In an earlier article on the changes which have taken place in the East-Ger- 
man universities, brief mention was made of the methods by which regula- 
tions governing admission to them have been harnessed to the political 
requirements of the day. Both schools and universities have been affected in 
the same way by a series of stringent measures designed to ensure the 
‘proletarianization’ of all educational facilities. It is intended that with the 
ending of the first Five Year Plan next year at least sixty-five per cent of all 
university students shall be of “working class’ origin. This classification itself 
has been strictly defined, and the decisive year in determining whether a 
person can claim to be of proletarian origin has been fixed at 1942. In this 
way, all those persons who have been affected by the social and economic 
changes which have taken place in eastern Germany since the end of the war 
are deprived of any benefits for which they might otherwise qualify in the 
‘workers’ state. The partition of Germany, and the creation of two separate 
states has had far-reaching effects upon the universities, and in eastern 
Germany the setting up of a socialist republic has made unprecedented 
demands upon them. For it is these establishments which are responsible for 


the creation of the new intelligentsia without which, according to Stalin, the | 


dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be brought about. Indeed the present 
situation in East Germany is very similar to that which prevailed in Russia 
much earlier, and it was in the latter country that the Workers Faculties’ 
were set up, ‘for the purpose of proletarianizing the higher school, and 
training specialists from among workers and peasants. These faculties 

layed an important part in preparing cadres of the Soviet intelligentsia’. 
(Medinsky). The need for specialists, in all spheres of national life, who are 
prepared to make ‘democratic scholarship’ the basis of their work has made 
the creation of similar faculties in East Germany a matter of considerable 
urgency. They, and their graduates, are destined to play an important part 
in the changes in both the cultural and economic fields which are the result 
of the process of socialization. 

In Germany, as in other countries engaged in the 1939-1945 conflict, the 
demands of total warfare made it impossible for many male students to 
continue their studies. Most young men, who under normal conditions 
would have gone to the university immediately after passing their school- 
leaving examination, were called up for service in the armed forces. In many 
respects this situation was not unlike that which was to be found in England, 
and which was met here by a system of financial grants for further education 
liberally dispensed in the years immediately after the war. One very im- 
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portant difference, however, was that the deterioration of the German 
military situation was responsible for conscripts becoming increasingly 
younger, and having to leave school before they were able to take the exam- 
ination qualifying them for entry to the university. That such persons, who 
in some cases had been snatched very early from their school benches, should 
receive some special consideration from the authorities was no more than 
just. 

But it was not only the returning soldier who waited at the gates of the 
universities at the end of the war; a host of others waited as well, among 
them many who had been denied entry because they were not acceptable to 
the National Socialist party on racial, religious, or political grounds. It was 
in recognition of the plight of such persons that the authorities in the eastern 
zone introduced, as early as 1946, a scheme by means of which as many of 
these students as possible were given the opportunity of preparing themselves 
for entry to the university. These preparatory courses, the “Vorsemester’ 
courses, were designed to cover a period of three semesters (eighteen months) 
and at the end of that time the students sat for the normal ‘Abitur’ examina- 
tion. The results of this examination alone decided whether a student had 
attained the required educational standard or not. Applications for these 
courses were accepted from all those who were able to satisfy the authorities 
that they had been unable to finish their normal school careers due to one ot 
the reasons listed above. At this time (1946) there was nothing to prevenf 
any person who had the staying power necessary for so concentrated a 
course from being accepted as a student. As was only to be expected, it was 
necessary for each applicant to produce a certificate from the local anti- 
fascist committee to the effect that the applicant had had no culpable con- 
nection with the previous régime. But further than this the political require- 
ments did not go, nor was it necessary to produce evidence of being an 
active member of any particular political party. The preliminary examina- 
tion to which intending students were subjected was designed to ensure 
uniformity of educational standards, and not to test the applicant’s political 
affinities. Courses of study were divided into arts and science groups, and 
they were conducted by teachers drawn from the grammar schools of the 
university towns concerned, and in some cases from the universities them- 
selves. At that time no undue stress was placed upon politics in the courses, 
nor were students accepted or dismissed in the light of their relationship to 
the official party doctrine. 

This situation lasted for two years (1946-1948), and the developments 
which took place after 1948 are closely bound up with political events in 
what was soon to become the German Democratic Republic. Already in 
the winter semester the regulations governing admission to the courses were 
slowly being altered. Whereas at first the “Vorsemester’ courses were open 
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to all, the new regulations placed a stress upon the candidates’ social back- 
ground, and pride of place was given to the children of “working people and 
peasants’. In the following year applicants had to prove that they were taking 
an active part in the ‘democratic reconstruction of Germany’. Those unable 
to do so were not awarded full scholarships, and the financial grants made to 
them were reduced. In 1949 the departments which had been carrying out 
the Vorsemester courses were raised to full university status, with the title 
‘Arbeiter und Bauern Fakultit’. It is through them that the authorities in the 
Democratic Republic pursue their policy of proletarianization of the univer- 
sities. 

Candidates for the “Workers Faculties’ are chosen by a system totally 
different from that which applied to the earlier “Vorsemester’ courses. In 
1951 the regulations were published by the Secretary of State for the Univer- 
sities: 


Die Ausbildung wissenschaftlicher Kader aus den Reihen der Arbeiterklasse 
und der werktatigen Bauernschaft ist fiir die weitere Entwicklung der deut- 
schen Wissenschaft und fiir die Erftillung unserer Wirtschaftspline von 
entscheidender Bedeutung. Die Arbeiter und Bauernfakultiten haben als 
wichtiger Faktor fiir die weitere Hebung des wissenschaftlichen Niveaus 
unserer Universitaten und Hochschulen die Aufgabe, die besten und fahigsten 
Arbeiter, werktatigen Bauern und deren Kinder auf das Hochschulstudium 
vorzubereiten. An den Arbeiter und Bauernfakultaten zu studieren ist grosse 
Auszeichnung und Verpflichtung. Aus diesem Grunde stehen die Studien- 
platze an den Arbeiter und Bauernfakultaten in erster Linie den Werktatigen 
zur Verfiigung, die sich in Industrie und Landwirtschaft in ihrer Arbeit 
hervorragend bewihrt haben. Besonderer Wert ist auf die Delegierung von 
Aktivisten zu legen... An den Arbeiter und Bauernfakultiten werden im 
allgemeinen nur Personen zugelassen, die von den Belegschaften der Betriebe 
bzw. von den Massenorganisationen in den Dérfern zum Studium delegiert 
werden. 


Thus it is that the ultimate word on admission to the university rests not with 
academic authorities, but with the trade union and political mass-organiza- 
tions. The significance of these new faculties cannot be underestimated, and 
there can be no doubt that they are an important instrument in the hands of 
those who wish to reduce the universities to a mere appendix of the Five 
Year Plan. In 1946 the total number of students attending the “Vorsemester’ 
courses amounted to three per cent of the total student body. Six years 
later this had already risen to fifty per cent. In the distribution of places at 
universities the students of the Workers Faculties already take twice as many 
as those who come from the grammar schools. In other words, we are within 
reach of the sity-five per cent required by the Five Year Plan, and the pro- 
letarianization of the universities. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
BY H. H. WEIL 


In the middle of the Thirty Years’ War the ruler of a small German dukedom 
on the Danish border decided to establish a new trade route to Persia. Since 
the Turkish conquest of Constantinople the old overland route had been 
blocked. The discovery of a seaway round the Cape had opened up new 
vistas, but the British and the Dutch had gradually managed to monopolize 
the Asian trade. In the face of rising German prices for silk, spices, and other 
Oriental goods and the Emperor’s failure to revive the Hanseatic fleet, 
Duke Frederick III of Holstein-Gottorp came upon the idea of capitalizing 
on his family relationship with Czar Michael Feodorowitch for permission 
to send a trade delegation down the Volga and the Caspian to Shah Sefi. 
On November 6th, 1633, he dispatched an advance party to Moscow to 
obtain the Czar’s consent. After lengthy negotiations the request was 
granted on the condition that the envoys first collect their Duke’s counter- 
signature on the document. Consequently it was not until the end of 
October 1635 that the actual trade mission — two plenipotentiaries and 
about eighty secretaries, officers, doctors, valets, cooks, and musicians, 
complete with their horses, cannon, presents for the Czar and the Shah, 
and supplies for two years — managed to set sail from Liibeck in a specially 
built vessel. Three weeks later they ran aground in the Gulf of Finland, but 
got ashore, recuperated at Reval, and finally arrived in Moscow in the 
Spring. After another three months of audiences and preparations they 
departed for Nizhnij Novgorod to take over another ship specially con- 
structed for their purpose. By the winter they had successfully negotiated 
the Volga and crossed half the Caspian, only to be shipwrecked off Derbent. 
Once again most of them and their luggage were saved, and welcomed 
ashore by Shah Sefi who had personally travelled to the border to accom- 
pany the strangers to his capital. At Shiraz they spent a year negotiating, 
celebrating, and sightseeing with their friendly hosts and the various resident 
Orientals and Europeans. With a favourable agreement in their pocket 
and a Persian envoy to Duke Frederick to accompany them the party — 
somewhat depleted by casualties and desertions — left for home at Christ- 
mas 1637. This time they preferred the land route between the Caspian and 
the Caucasus, and after a slow and perilous journey through primitive 
regions they reached Moscow in the New Year 1639. There they found 
that the purpose of the mission was not to be achieved after all: in the mean- 
time Russian merchants had persuaded the Czar that the passage of German 
trade through Muscovy was not in the national interest. When therefore 
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the expedition arrived in Holstein on August 1st, 1639 — almost four years 
after its departure — its tales temporarily aroused wide interest throughout 
the whole of Europe, but the failure of its real aims eventually consigned the 
whole venture to the dust of the archives. 

Curiously enough it is the German literary historians who still remember 
it today, since one of the foremost poets of that period, Paul Fleming, served 
on this expedition. One of Fleming’s companions and the posthumous 
editor of his works, however, is also worth remembering by Slavists, 
Orientalists, and Social Anthropologists. For Adam Olearius was a little of 
all that himself. A doctor of philosophy of Leipzig University and the 
assistant headmaster of a good school he was already a scholar of renown 
when, at thirty-five years of age, he joined the Holstein mission as its chief 
secretary. On the journey he added to his store of classical and modern 
Western languages a considerable knowledge of Russian and Persian, and 
also proved to be a skilful diplomatist. On his return Duke Frederick 
appointed him his court librarian and mathematician. And when he died 
in his ’seventies as a Ducal Councillor and a member of the foremost literary 
society of Germany, he not only left a number of volumes on the history of 
Holstein and the Duke’s collections, but two books which had earned him 
European acclaim: the first translation into a Western language of the 
Gulistan by the thirteenth-century Persian poet Saadi, and a detailed narrative 
of the trade mission’s journey to Russia and Persia. 

Particularly The Voyages and Travells of the Ambassadors sent by Frederick 
Duke of Holstein to the Great Duke of Muscovy, and the King of Persia, as the 
English title goes, was a great European success.!_ There were eight German 
editions, the first in 1647 and the last — which Goethe still found ‘most 
pleasant and instructive’ — after the turn of the century, four in French, two 
in English, and one each in Dutch and Italian. For although Olearius’s 
book was by no means the first of its kind, it evidently appeared when, as 
the book-fair catalogues tell us, people were more and more interested in 
non-European civilizations.? Also, his publication had more to offer to his 
contemporaries than its predecessors. While it was clearly based on actual 
diary entries it was presented in the ceremonious style of the polished seven- 
teenth-century courtier.’ The narrative was seasoned with quotations from 
the Ancients, references to previous travel books, such as Herberstein’s 
classical Commentarii Rerum Moscoviticarum, and poems by Fleming and, we 
presume, the author himself. The account was repeatedly interrupted by 
digressions into Russian and Persian history and, above all, very extensive 
descriptions of the geography, population, customs, religions, and political 
systems of the countries through which the expedition passed. And every 
so often in the bulky folio volume there were engravings of the writer's 
own drawings and very carefully executed maps. 
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Much of this profuse material is still of interest today; so is the mental 
attitude of the ‘Baroque’ author. Thus, Olearius is evidently proud of his 
scientific outlook and of technological progress in general, yet still seems to 
accept a number of quaint beliefs. He dislikes raffish conduct, injustice and 
bloodshed, but appears to consider torture and mutilation normal judicial 
procedure. And conversely he never denies his pious Lutheranism, but can 
be singularly detached in his description of other Christian and even non- 
Christian faiths and practices. Throughout the book, however, we sense the 
belief in the superiority of Western Christianity. While he evidently holds 
that God made all mortals fundamentally alike and able to find the right way 
to salvation, on the one hand, and the best methods to deal with this world, 
on the other, he is of the opinion that in the strange lands which he visited 
there frequently seemed to be no incentive to true virtue and worldly 
improvements. 

Nowhere is this outlook more transparent than in Olearius’s appraisal of 
the Russian scene. He gives a detached picture of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, does not fail to praise the high moral qualities, education and 
generous hospitality of certain people he met, and even calls the Russians 
very good soldiers (‘in besieg’d places... not indeed so fortunate in the 
field’), but begins a whole chapter devoted to Muscovy with the unequivo- 
cal statement: 


If a man consider the natures and manner of life of the Muscovites, he will be 
forced to avow, there cannot be anything more barbarous than that people. 
Their boast is that they are descended from the ancient Greeks, but, to do them 
no injustice, there is no more comparison between the brutality of these 
barbarians, and the civility of the Greeks, to whom all other parts in the 
World are oblig’d for their literature and civilization, than there is between 


day and night. 

This harsh verdict undoubtedly proceeds from Olearius’s impression that 
‘not any of their action is directed to vertue and the glory which attends it’, 
but they ‘run themselves into all manner of vice’. He comments at length 
on the uninhibited sexual debauchery and drunkenness, the prevalence of 
obscene and blasphemous swearing, and the constant use of physical violence. 
Yet, while these vices are indulged in by the common people in a strikingly 
animal way, the author seems to detect the addition of sophisticated malice 
among the other social groups. He confirms the view of the former Danish 
ambassador, in his Hedoeporicon Ruthenicum, that Russians can be clever, 
but adds that ‘their industry and subtility is chiefly seen in their Trafick in 
which there is no craft or cheat, but they make use of, rather to circumvent 
others, than to prevent being deceiv'd themselves’. And he relates the story 
of a Dutch merchant who outmanceuvred his Russian counterparts, where- 
upon ‘these Gentlemen were so far from being troubled at it, that they spake 
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of him, as of an excellent ingenious man, and desir'd that they might go | ¢ 
Partners with him’. In a number of cases, however, such Russians avenge ‘ 
themselves against their adversaries in that they ‘get secretly convey'd into — 4 
their Lodgings, whom they would accuse, those things which they would § 4 
have believed were stollen from them, or they thrust them into their} ,, 
Enemies Boots’. The present Czar, adds Olearius, tried to curb that “ 
practice by decreeing the issue of transfer documents. He had also dis- § 1, 


continued the procedure under Ivan the Terrible of having a man accused " 
of high treason and sentenced ‘without any Process, Evidence, or Defence 
allow’d’. by 

That a lack of love for virtue is not the sole basis for Olearius’s accusation | 
of Russian barbarism appears from the passage with which he continues his ~ 


actual indictment: “Dann die Russen’, as the German wording goes, Li 
keine freye Kiinste und hohe Wissenschaften lieben/ viel weniger sich selbst § 1s 
darinnen zu iiben/ Lust haben. Ob es schon heisst: Dedicisse fideliter artes by 
emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. M 


In fact, he adds, most Russians scoff at foreigners who love and practise FP 
these civilizing Humanities and Sciences. Not that doctors, for example, are 
held in ridicule. But they seem to be considered magicians, and Czars used 
to accuse unsuccessful physicians of treason and punish them. In any event, 
the Russians, ‘will not permit that people should make use of the same means 
as is done elsewhere to gain the perfection of that Science’. N 

This anti-humanism, in other words, is linked with a distrustful isolation- } 4, 
ism. “To continue them in their lowness of spirit’, relates Olearius, ‘the J}, 
Muscovites are upon pain of death prohibited to go out of the Countrey, Fp, 
without the Great Duke’s express permission’ and since a privileged young | ‘}, 
man had not returned from his studies abroad, even such privileges had 
now been withdrawn. Even inside Russia, however, contacts with foreigners 
are made difficult. Olearius tells us that when the Holstein mission arrived 
in Moscow the Grand Duke sent lavish food and drinks to their residence, 
but ‘this done, the doors of our lodging was locked upon us, and a Guard 
of twelve Musketeers set to prevent all communication between us, and 
the inhabitants, till after the first Audience’. Later the staff were given At 
permission to walk freely about the city _ 


which were thought so great favours, that the Muscovites themselves were | 
astonish’d at it; for till then it had not been suffer’d, that the Domesticks of jn 


Strange Ambassadors should walk about the Citie, but when their occasion coy 
oblig’d them to go abroad, they were accompany’d by one or more of the} «. C 
Musketeers. C 

2 


That even then they evidently had to ‘watch their step’ can be inferred from J pp. 
the author’s stories of ambassadors whom the Grand Dukes had sent to J ¢Jg 
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Siberia. Among the Czar’s subjects, on the other hand, the writer reports 
a variety of reactions to foreigners. Of receptions, for example, he remarks 
that the hosts were so hospitable that the guests were even required to kiss 
the hostess, but he comments on a stubborn emphasis on the Czar’s pre- 
cedence over all other rulers in the world, and he makes the observation that 
even the most well-bred Muscovites use ‘Ziemlich harte und Discretion 
leerer Worte to their foreign counterparts, but do not seem to mind 
equally rude replies. 

More than by this behaviour towards foreigners Olearius appears to have 
been taken aback by the established mores among the Russians themselves. Not 
only that adultery was treated with leniency, and divorce from unwanted 
wives was relatively easy, but wife-beating seemed an established practice. 
Legal proceedings not only implied similar floggings and torture, but there 
is ‘no invention but they make use of to force people to confesse the truth 
by torture’, including the regular fall of drops of water on the shaven head. 
More disturbing to the writer is that serfs are ‘treated like beasts, rather than 
people endow’d with reason’. And yet 


those who are free-born, but poor, do so little value their advantage that they 
sell themselves with their family for a small matter; nay, they are so mind- 
lesse of their liberty, that they will sell themselves a second time, after they 
had recover'd it, by the Death of their Master, or some other occasion. 


Not enough with that, ‘there are some will cast themselves at their Lords feet 
to give thanks after they had been sufficiently beaten by them’. Their masters, 
however, stand in a somewhat similar relation to the Czar. For all the Grand 
Duke’s subjects, the princes and the gentry as well as the commoners, are 
‘his Golops or slaves’. 


He is not subject to the Laws; he only makes them . . . He creates Magistrates, 
and deposes them, ejects them, and orders them to be punished with such 
absolute power, that we may say of the Great Duke what the Prophet Daniel 
says of the King of Babylon, That ‘he put to death whom he would, and 
saved whom he would’. 


And ‘the Muscovites . . . are so far from opposing his will, that they say, the 
Justice and Word of their Prince is sacred and inviolable’. From their in- 
fancy, in fact, they have been taught ‘to speak of the Czar as of God himself, 
not only in their acts and publick assemblies, but also in their entertainments 
and ordinary discourse. Thence proceed their submissive forms of speaking, 
“The honour to see the brightness of the eyes of his Czaarick Majesty’’; 
“Only God and the Czaar knows it’; “All they have belong to God and the 
Czar’’.’, And Olearius concludes that all this looks similar to what the 
Persians say of their patron saint Ali: “That if he is not God, he must be a 
close relation of His.’ 
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Ironical as this conclusion may sound, it implies no challenge to the Czar’s 
sovereignty. In fact, in another passage of his book this seventeenth-century 
Lutheran servant of a German prince stresses that every legitimate ruler is 
entitled to uphold his authority as he thinks fit. He even wonders whether 
‘the perverse disposition of the Muscovites’, their laziness, lack of education, 
and ignorance of the value of freedom, would make it possible ‘to bring them 
to take any pains, but by the Whip and the Cudgel’. But when he reports 
that Russians not only name the Czar and God in the same breath, but seem 
to fear their ruler more than the Almighty, he suggests that the régime does 
not seem to differentiate between a mortal to whom God has given exalted 
earthly functions, and God himself. And when finally Olearius attempts to 
classify this strange system of government, he recalls Aristotle’s passage 
‘There is another form of monarchy which is to be met with among some 
of the Barbarians, in which the Kings are invested with powers nearly equal 
to a tyranny , and then comes to the conclusion that — since it is a general 
distinction between legitimate government and tyranny ‘that, in the one, 
the welfare of the subjects is of greatest consideration, in the other, the par- 
ticular profit and advantage of the Prince’ — the régime of Muscovy in fact 
‘inclines much to Tyranny’.! 

Olearius himself, in any event, would not stay in Russia. For 


those strangers who settle in Muscovy as are entertain’d in the Czaar’s service 
must resolve to do the same submissions, and be content with the same 
treatment. For what kindness soever he may have for them, it requires so 
small a matter to deserve the Whip, that there is hardly any can brag he hath 
not had it. 


He turned down an enticing offer to become the Czar’s astronomer, and 
returned to the humbler, but safer appointment in Holstein. 


NOTES 


1 Rendered into English, by John Davies, of Kidwelly. London... 1660. Title of the German edition, 
Offt begehrte Beschreibung der Newen Orientalischen Reise, so durch Gelegenheit einer hollsteinischen Legation 
an den Kénig in Persien geschehen . . . Schleswig 1647. (I shall quote from the German edition of 1656 and 
the English edition of 1666.) 

2 Cf. Paul Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience Européenne, Paris, 1935, pp. 3ff. 

3 The style of John Davies’s translation is simpler. Moreover, he sometimes mistranslates and omits 
passages so that I shall occasionally have to resort to the German original. 

* It is of note that John Davies, writing in the 1650s, translates ‘there is no other difference between a 
legitimate Government and Tyranny’, while the original states, more vaguely, that it is ‘der allgemeine 
Unterscheid’ . 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


The Shakespeare-Tage in Bochum, 1954 

From April 22nd to 26th was held in Bochum the annual “Tagung’ of the 
Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. We recollect that the meeting, which 
used to be held in Weimar, has since the war owing to the interest and 
initiative of the late Dr. Saladin Schmidt, Director of the Bochum municipal 
theatre, taken place in that town. 

This year’s meeting was interesting for a number of reasons. The fine new 
theatre, completed a year ago, was for the first time at the disposal of the 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. Then again, representatives of the eastern zone 
were considerably more numerous than on previous occasions. More pro- 
fessors from the east were present (Professors Kartzke and Lehnert from the 
Humboldt University in Berlin and Professor Kirschner from Jena). The 
East German Government allowed teachers from the east attending the con- 
ference 20 D-Marks daily. And on their side the West German Government 
gave students from the east taking part a pocket money allowance for their 
three-days stay as well as free board and lodging and free admittance to two 
of the performances. 

At the meeting of last year official representatives of the eastern zone had 
suggested that this year’s meeting should take place in Weimar —a sug- 
gestion, however, which came to nothing owing no doubt to what are now- 
days politely described as ‘technical difficulties’. This year again a similar 
invitation was given to attend the Goethe celebrations in Weimar in June, 
and I understand that a certain number accepted it. 

This year’s meeting was opened by a ‘Festakt’ in the Town Hall at which 
the lecture was given by Professor L. L. Schiicking on the subject of “Der 
Zeitgeschmack in Shakespeares Tragédie’. Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, and the Lord Mayor of Bochum also spoke. 

Of the various performances (which included A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
As You Like It, Othello and Macbeth) the best was evidently the rendering of 
Richard II, by the Théatre National Populaire, Paris, staged by Jean Vilar. 

The Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft also discussed various means of 
increasing its membership. Only three Bavarian members of the Society 
were present. One suggestion was to reduce the membership subscription 
for those who did not wish to receive the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, but this was 
rejected. The problem still remains — to be or not to be. 


| Local dramatic tradition in Bavaria. The Endorf Play 


All the world knows of Oberammergau and the Passion Play that has been 
performed there since the seventeenth century as a result of a vow then made. 
E 65 
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But there are other places in Bavaria which, even if not on so grand a scale or 
for so long a time, have also been centres of local dramatic tradition, and still 
are. One of these is Endorf, a large village between Rosenheim and the 
Chiemsee, where dramas locally composed have been performed by the 
inhabitants for over a century. The plays, which are always of a religious or 
moral character and to that extent carry on medieval tradition, are written by 


someone from the village or neighbourhood appointed as local playwright : 


(the present author is a watchmaker) and performed eleven times, on Sundays 
and Thursdays, in June and July, a new play being written each year. 

A performance of this year’s play I had the pleasure of seeing, and very 
interesting and remarkable it was. The subject was the life of Sir Thomas 
More, and the treatment was sensitive— and, of course, appropriately 
Catholic! The cast, well over twenty in number, consisted all of local 
talent (peasants, craftsmen, shopkeepers, a young post office official, and so 
forth — in two cases several members of the same family taking part), 
Though tradition evidently prescribes a certain formality in gesture and 
movement, they acted with a refreshing naturalness and in some cases with 
real ability and insight. Costumes, scenery and staging were colourful and 
convincing and obviously thought out with real discrimination. The 
performances now take place in a large wooden theatre capable of 
seating a thousand, and they have a most homely character, entirely 
unspoilt and uncommercialized. The audience, who come mainly from the 
countryside around, freely express their emotions, especially in the sad parts - 
handkerchiefs were in action here and there when More was parted from his 
family. Some bought bottles of beer at the stalls outside and brought them 
in for sustenance during the long performance; but there was a tendency to 
forget, when an empty bottle was put down, that the floor of the auditorium 
sloped towards the stage. Thus the performance was punctuated at intervals 
throughout, sometimes at touchingly inappropriate moments, by the sound 
of a bottle overturning and rolling cosily downhill! 

The Endorf Play cannot still be called a ‘peasant play’ — the staging and 
lighting have acquired a certain sophistication. But as the combined pro- 
duction of a very small community and in respect of the level of its achieve- 
ment it must be one of the most remarkable things of its kind in Germany. 


The ‘Life ‘special number on Germany 

The influential and widespread American magazine Life has this yeat 
devoted an entire special issue to present-day Germany seen against a 
historical background. Published on May 31st, it bears the title “A Giant 
Awakened’, contains 96 pages (of which some 16 are advertisements) and 
was rapidly sold out. This is a journalistic event of which note must be taken 
— and of which here in Germany note duly has been taken. Though Germans 
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feel appropriately flattered at having attention paid to them in so vivid and 
variegated a manner, I find the general reaction to the issue to be one of dis- 
appointment, in which I also share. 

The issue is not without interesting and good things, such as the articles “A 
European Year of Destiny’ by Emmet John Hughes (p. 76f) or “Rebirth of 
Faith’ by Bishop Lilje of Hanover (p. 66), and the colour photographs of the 
Rhine (p. 46f). Yet the space allotted to different subjects is sometimes 
curiously disproportionate. An article entitled “Milestones of Culture’ (p. 15) 
consists of a mere 200 words followed by 13 pictures with captions — in 
less than two pages. On the other hand, two complete pages are devoted to 
a large picture of a beery scene in the “Schwemme’ of the Munich Hofbriau- 
haus with the title “This is Gemiitlichkeit’; and elsewhere (p. 42) a fat 
Bavarian gets a whole page to himself and the six meals he eats a day — 
altogether 150 words of text and six pictures. 

Certain things are misleading, such as the impression produced by the 
caption “The faces of Germany’s young men are seen in a group of patrol- 
men’ under a mass photograph of grim-looking, steel-helmeted members of 
the Grenzschutz (pp. 28-9). Others again are not quite in the best of taste, 
as when Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria is described as a “German 
Museum Piece’ (p. 94). And the producers have apparently not been able to 
find any more representative cover picture than a colour photograph of that 
monument of disputed romanticism, that place of pilgrimage for nostalgic 
globetrotters, Neuschwanstein Castle — above the title “Beautiful Bavaria’, 
though not a mountain is visible! 

All in all, readers who are interested in trying to look a little below the 
surface of things will almost inevitably be left with a mixed impression of 
superficiality and disconnectedness, and a sense of regret that so great an 
opportunity has not been utilized more solidly. 

JOHN BourRKE 
Munich, 1.8.54 








HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


Tue fourth volume of Johannes Biihler’s Deutsche Geschichte (cf. German Life 
and Letters, vol. V, No. 1) has now been followed by the fifth, Vom Ersten 
zum Zweiten Deutschen Reich (Berlin, Gruyter Verlag, 1954, DM 32, 518 pp., 
8 illustrations). Its virtues are twofold. It is a strictly factual account, as far 
as possible, and — like Ralph Flenley’s Modern German History — embraces 
cultural as well as political and social history. This is not interpretative 
historical writing; it is not a book that would tempt one to read it from cover 
to cover as a narrative interesting in its own right. It is rather a work of 
reference and it is by its scope and accuracy from this point of view that it 
should be judged. If it does not add anything new, it has the merit of provid- 
ing a ready and accessible source of information on a very wide field, for 
every aspect of ‘Kulturgeschichte’ comes within its range. Much is neces- 
sarily treated scantily and drily, but it is hard to discover anything of the 
slightest importance that is not, however briefly, included. 

Interpretative history involves selection, using the raw material of history 
as a means of reaching important general conclusions; the significance of 
these is enhanced if they throw light not only on what precedes the subject 
of the investigation but also on what follows it. F. L. Carsten’s The Origins 
of Prussia (O.U.P., 1954, 30s., 309 pp.) is an example of this type of work. 
Based on the most painstaking examination of the primary sources — 
particularly the Schmoller-Hintze edition of the Acta Borussica— it leads 
to revealing general judgments. A central question is raised in the concluding 
paragraph of the chapter on the towns: “Throughout eastern Germany and 
beyond, in the course of the thirteenth century, vigorous towns sprang up 
whose wealth and power were growing apace. A completely new force in 
society had come into being, a factor to be reckoned with, and a balance to 
the weight of the nobility and other landed classes. The question was how 
long this balance could be maintained: would it eventually, as in western 
Europe, tip in favour of the rising towns and the middle classes, or would it, 
in territories still very largely agricultural, tip in favour of the nobility?’ 
For some time the rise of an all-powerful nobility was hindered by the 
favourable position of the peasants — who, though owing certain obligations 
to the landlord, were in important respects free and independent — and by 
the growth of towns with lively institutions of self-government. The 
agrarian crisis of the fifteenth and sixteenth century weakened the position of 
the towns and also played a part in undermining the prosperity and authority 
of the Teutonic Knights, whose general influence had been in the direction 
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of maintaining the social balance: “The majority of the peasants as well as of 
the Prussian freemen became the subjects of private landlords. As the 
Order’s power waned it was no longer able to protect them against the 
nobility.’ The subjugation and decline of the towns — the causes of which 
are carefully scrutinized — ‘changed the medieval balance of society and 
made way for the rule of one class over the others . . . The towns gradually 
assumed the sleepy and dull appearance which most of them preserved until 
the nineteenth century .. . urban self-government and independence were 
things of the past.’ 

Wheeler-Bennett’s The Nemesis of Power (Macmillan, 1953, 50s., 829 pp.), 
has as its sub-title “The German Army in Politics, 1918-1945’. The attrac- 
tiveness of its style of presentation, the easy fluency of its narrative and the 
sometimes supercilious humour with which the material is marshalled are 
gained at a certain cost — relative neglect of the deeper underlying social 
realities of the problem, its causes and consequences, in favour of the 
unfailingly absorbing drama of events. Such a book adds to our knowledge 
rather in its details than by way of offering basically new foundations of 
iudgment or new perspectives; this is a problem inherent in the treatment 
of a theme so generally familiar and of such relatively recent history. For 
example, the circumstances of the anti-Hitler plot of July 20th, 1944, are 
well known and have been frequently analysed and discussed. In fact, two 
more books on the subject have recently appeared, Eberhard Zeller’s 
Geist der Freiheit (Munich, Hermann Rinn, DM 15,80, 394 pp.) and Der 
lautlose Aufstand, edited by Giinther Weisenborn (Hamburg, Rowohlt 
Verlag, DM 14,80, 348 pp.) — the former a careful account of the origins 
and events of the conspiracy, including especially interesting material on the 
brothers Stauffenberg and their relationship to Stefan George, the latter a 
collection of not always very significant documents about anti-Hitler 
resistance groups and individuals not necessarily of much intrinsic import- 
ance. On this question Wheeler-Bennett restates much that is known — but 
sifts and assesses it more critically and with more negative conclusions than 
some other (especially German) writers and does so in a form that makes it 
elegant and cultured reading. It would be hard to find a better summing up 
of what Wheeler-Bennett calls the ‘Seeckt Period’ (i.e. till 1926) — in which 
the Reichswehr was established, on the basis of strictly ‘non-political’ 
principles, as ‘the strongest single political factor within the State, the 
recognized guardian of the Reich’, followed by ‘the descent of the Army 
into the arena of political intrigue, with a consequent besmirching of its 
reputation and the ultimate destruction of its authority’, i.e. by Hitler. The 
central political event of the earlier phase was the Treaty of Rapallo of 1922. 
This diplomatic link between Germany and Russia— the one an outcast 
for its defeat, the other for its politics — was renewed in 1926 by the Treaty 
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of Berlin, which served as the declared point of departure for the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression between the two countries of August 1939. (This is 
reprinted in the third volume (1933-1941) of Soviet Documents on Foreign 
Policy 1917-1941, O.U.P., 1953, 42s., 500 pp., concluding an indispensable 
series touching German history at innumerable points). Seeckt himself 
was a keen protagonist of Rapallo — and for good reasons, since Germany 
stood to gain the opportunity with Soviet connivance clandestinely to 
increase the resources of the Reichswehr beyond the limits stipulated at 
Versailles. The details of the relationship between Germany and Russia 
leading up to Rapallo — than which few aspects of the Weimar Republic 
are of more potential contemporary significance, as recent statements by 
the former Chancellor Wirth serve to illustrate — have long been unclear. 
For this reason Lionel Kochlan’s Russia and the Weimar Republic (Cambridge, 
Bowes & Bowes, 1954, 25s., 190 pp.) is particularly welcome. In its 
detailed research it breaks new ground and in its most careful investigation — 
based to a great extent on Russian sources — is an admirable example of the 
meticulous examination of a limited historical field. It illuminates situations 
too long neglected or merely taken for granted. This political phase of 
German history is important also for its ideological ramifications, particu- 
larly as the basis of that special offshoot of ‘revolutionary conservatism’ 
known as National Bolshevism — a pro-Bolshevik right-wing in Germany 
producing, as Kochlan puts it, ‘a strong type of reactionary revolutionary. 

A consideration of German History, Some New German Views (Allen & 
Unwin, 1954, 18s., 224 pp.), a collection of essays by different hands edited 
by Hans Kohn, calls for more space than is available for all the problems 
involved. It has been submitted to the expert scrutiny of Professor Barra- 
clough in a radio talk published in the Listener (May 27th, 1954). The stress 
in the book tends to be placed on Germany’s need to take guidance from the 
past, from the eighteenth century or from the early nineteenth-century 
liberalism of the south-west — a manifestation of the desire to go back on 
Germany’s later power-political imperialism — and on the importance of 
German integration in the West. Meinecke’s point that Germany’s future 
lies on the lines of such countries as Holland and Switzerland fits in with 
this type of thinking. It seems to me that Barraclough is quite right, without 
calling the sincerity of such a view into question, in emphasizing that ‘it 
fits in remarkably well with present trends in German policy’ — and also in 
saying that it ‘represents only a middle class outlook, and that the views of 
the German working-classes remain unexpressed’. This last remark justifies 
mention in this context of the memoirs of the historian Karl Alexander von 
Miiller, Aus Garten der Vergangenheit (Stuttgart, Gustav Kilpper Verlag, 
DM 19,80, 560 pp.), a fascinating volume, particularly valuable in its intimate 
portrayal of the life and culture of Munich prior to the first World War, 
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the archaic formalities of its officialdom and its often comically decorative 
existence. It embraces much else, including the experiences at Oxford of a 
Rhodes scholar, German universities, the Wandervogel movement, and so 
forth. What strikes one above all in reading these reminiscences — certainly 
among the most revealing and attractive of German memoirs published in 
the last few years — is the cultural richness — and the economic security — 
of a German scholar’s life at that time, and its limitations. The author was 
far from insensitive to the prevailing sense of social, economic and political 
tensions, but it is obvious that they were felt as disturbing features on the 
periphery of his life rather than as a central and inescapable reality. 

James P. Warburg’s Germany, Key to Peace (Andre Deutsch, 1954, 25s., 
344 pp.) springs from the author’s discontent with American policy regard- 
ing Germany since the War. Many of the arguments — that America has 
been less concerned to create a peaceful Germany than an effective partner 
ina military alliance, that this is more likely to provoke than deter the Soviet 
Union — are familiar to everyone in one form or another. The value of this 
book does not lie in the way the American author accomplishes his polemical 
purposes but in the fact that, to defend his thesis, he has to portray and 
analyse the actual events and the various policy-making conferences of the 
past decade. The book thus becomes a history of German-American 
relations in this period and as such justifies itself. From this point of view it 
really forms a supplement to the same author’s earlier collection of docu- 
ments with commentary, Germany — Bridge or Battleground. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Wo der Engel stehen sollte. Vienna: H. Bauer-Verlag. 1948. Félice. Vienna: 


Bellaria Verlag. 1948. Sage des Herzens. Vienna: Paul Neff Verlag. 1951. 


Siegfried Freiberg has a distinguished place in the literary life of Vienna 
today. It seems likely that he will be best remembered for a trilogy of novels 
— Salz und Brot (1935), Die harte Freude (1938), Die Liebe, die nicht brennt 
(1940) — which rank as a species of Austrian Forsyte Saga; these are also 
autobiographical in the sense that they are made up for a great part of 
reminiscences of the hardships and hard-won successes of his boyhood and 
youth, but at the same time they chronicle the social history of Austria; 
they have been classed (by Felix Braun) as Erinnerungsromane. There is 
nothing of the relentlessly drab realism of these earlier novels in Wo der Engel 
stehen sollte, which unfolds the ending of the Second World War. The atmos- 
phere is necessarily differentiated, for here Freiberg attempts a kind of allegory — 
ein Gleichnis is the term he uses: the Germans with their allies appear as die 
Stammigen, the Americans as die Behelmten, while der Machtgewaltige is Hitler. 
There is the forced march of a regiment, and what happens is allusively signi- 
ficant, but the localities are undefined and all that is clear is that the route leads 
close to Berlin, where the Mighty One is at bay. The hero Florian is an army 
doctor, and it is in his occupation that he finds “where the angel should stand. 
The ruin of war has been unrolled, and now, when peace comes and restor- 
ation begins, he unfolds the creative miracles of botanical processes. Feélice too 
is on the face of it a breakaway from realism to a delicately toned refinement 
of style; the whole thing is a dream, but through it at the end peers crass 
reality. The Novelle is built up round a portrait by Agricola in the town 
collection of Vienna, the portrait of a lovely lady in an oriental turban; she 
was Maria Preindl, the daughter of the Court bookkeeper of the day. The 
date is 1828, the full Biedermeier period and the heyday of paganism (the 
sub-title is Schicksal im Biedermeier). Maria has been told by her mother that 
there is money in beauty, and at fifteen she finds her first lover, Fiirst Lichnow- 
sky, who rechristens her Félice. She is afterwards the kept mistress of other 
aristocrats. She lives for love; she is what the Viennese call a Tausendgulden- 
krdutel. In the end she takes it into her head to marry a budding poet who has 
no wealth to lavish, and to be just a wife with humdrum household tasks, but 
she is whisked away to the mountains by her prince, flung out of his carriage, 
and killed. 

Freiberg’s verse, collected in Sage des Herzens, is throughout Gedankenpoesie, a 
garland of rhymed ideas. What matters is the shaping and the winding of the 
thought, not the rhythm, nor any delusion of melting melody. First and 
foremost is the contrast of illusion and reality with the resulting solution con- 
cisely expressed that reality is vital to happiness and progress, while illusion is 
merely bastion of the probing mind - failure to pierce through to the 
absolute: and this indeed is the sum and substance of Freiberg’s work, even 
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where in form it is dream-like or fantastic. Inwoven in the hard-ringing 
stanzas is a wealth of imagery, apposite or (sometimes) ingeniously excogit- 


ated. 
(J. BrrHett) 


Das Menschenherz. Traumbilder des Lebens. By Paula Schlier. Salzburg: Otto 
Miiller Verlag. 284 pp. 


The interest of this beautifully written book of dreams lies in the fact that it is 
experimental, problematic, and symptomatic. Paula Schlier was a member 
of the Brennerkreis, which, founded by Ludwig von Ficker, has had a marked 
influence on the cultural life of Austria in recent years. Original members 
were the philosopher Theodor Haecker, whose book Schépfer und Schépfung is 
reported (dubiously!) to have brought Weinheber in his dying days back into 
the Catholic fold. And two of the finest poets of our period, Georg Trakl and 
Josef Leitgeb, were launched by von Ficker in his newspaper Der Brenner. 
She assures us that every dream as narrated was dreamed and remembered and 
that the dreams were prophetic of the woeful years to come; this, we know, 
was true of the dream of Jesus in Annette von Droste-Hiilshoft’s poem 
Gethsemane, but it is hard to decipher the wrath that came in these visions 
wrapped in mystery. Of course in the dream-world of the unconscious every 
dream, if probed, must have some depth of meaning; and thus if we interpret 
dreams we reveal the inner meaning of life. In the unconscious, we must 
believe, we have the promptings and the guidance of the Godhead. What 
should result, therefore, from this voyage of discovery is the finding of the 
inner springs of action and therefore of the nature of mental (or, better, 
spiritual) urges. The process, therefore, aims at the results of psychoanalysis; 
and the intended effect of the book is somewhat dubiously defined as ‘Uber- 
windung der Psychaonalyse’. There is today a strong reaction — especially in 
religious circles in Austria for instance (Paula Schlier is a Bavarian but that 
is much the same) — against the brutal inquisitiveness of psychoanalysis, or, 
to use the more hated term, Tiefenpsychologie; this, the argument runs, does not 
press into the deeps at all, but just skims what is flagrant — because it is con- 
scious. Actually if we are investigating the literature of today the problem 
may be whether a given author who is classed as a psychoanalyist is anything 
of the sort and whether he does not rather reveal ‘psychology’ — that is, the 
soul of his character — because, unconsciously or at least without prescience, he 
has insight into urges that come from the innermost nature of his characters. 
Is there not ' Tiefenpsychologie’ in Hamlet, or in Goethe’s Tasso? Whereas, 
perhaps, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell is uncomplicated and more or less machine- 
made because all he does is so much on the surface that psychoanalytical prob- 
ing is not needed. Might we not say that in good literature the character is 
more than the psychology; or, in other words, that a good author needs no 
technical consciousness of Tiefenpsychologie but, in Paula Schlier’s sense, some- 
thing deeper (perhaps without knowing it he has it.) One can give a definite 
instance: Franz Nabl, one of the most distinguished of living Austrian novel- 
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ists, to whom I mentioned the term Tiefenpsychologie, has just written to me 
that he never heard the expression until, quite recently, a young scholar in 
Vienna sent him a doctor’s dissertation on his work with the news that it was 
‘ganz mit dem Riistzeug der Tiefenpsychologie aufgebaut’. Franz Nabl’s favourite 


author is Dickens. .. . 
(J. BrrHett) 


Die Deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon. Begriindet von Wolfgang 


Stammler. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
Karl Langosch, Band IV, Lieferung 3, Valder-Zwinger. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co. 1953. 


With this part the Verfasserlexikon which was begun in 1933 has been com- 
pleted. The last part contains some long articles such as Walahfrid Strabo, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Der Wartburgkrieg, Williram, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. The Verfasserlexikon is a very useful book for the student of medieval 
German literature. The individual articles furnish the reader with the inform- 
ation about the latest research and generally with good bibliographies. One 
of its shortcomings is that books written by students of German literature 
who live outside the frontiers of Germany are often not referred to. A few 
omissions in the last part may be mentioned here: J. Fourquet, Wolfram 
d’ Eschenbach et la conte del Graal (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de Il’ Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg) Paris, 1938. Dr. J. A. Huisman, Neue Wege zur dichteri- 
schen und musikalischen Technik Walthers von der Vogelweide, Utrecht, 1950. 
A. T. Hatto and R. J. Taylor, ‘Recent Work on the arithmetical Principle in 
Medieval Poetry’ (Modern Language Review, 46, 1951, pp. 396-403). 

Although it is impossible in this short review to single out special contri- 
butions for criticism, I think it necessary to draw attention to H. Naumann’s 
article on Walther von der Vogelweide. Naumann’s latest theories on medieval 
German literature are well known. Yet it would have been kinder to his 
memory if this article had never been published. Is there nobody in the world 
competent to write on Walther now that Hans Naumann is dead? 

I add two titles of books not mentioned in the last publication. For abbrevia- 
tions see my review in German Life and Letters, N.S. 5, 1952, p. 302. 


Versehiig leib sel er vnnd gutt [Peter Wagner], nurenberg, 1489. Hain *16019 
— *16021, *16091. B.M. 463, 378, 368. 
Ein Allerhailsamste warnung vor der falschen lieb diser werlt [Peter Wagner, 
Nuremberg] Hain *16150. B.M. 464. 
(W. ScHwarz) 


Westéstliches Gestandnis. By Gerhard Uhde. Freiburg-Br.: Novalis Verlag. 1950. 


DM 3.80. 

Two wanderers meet on a farm in Western Germany. One is a German ex- 
soldier with a bad conscience, the other a deserter from the Russian army of 
occupation. They seem destined to meet and resolve each other’s spiritual 
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wet conflict: the German tells how, on the Eastern Front, he killed a Russian in 
| cold blood to avenge the murder of a comrade; the Russian deserter con- 
bes | fesses he himself committed this very murder. The two evil deeds cancel out 
rite in a climax of reconciliation and renewed faith. Harmony returns to man, but 
not to the reader — it is only too obvious to him that these puppets are manipu- 
) lated by Gerhard Uhde, not by destiny. This is a strongly emotional illustra- 
? tion of Stifter’s ‘sanftes Gesetz’ and it proves, if proof were needed, how right 
ang | Tonio Kréger was when he said that in a writer warm feeling is always banal. 
von | (Ipris PARRY) 
Iter} 


The Last Captain of Horse. By Werner Bergengruen. Translated by Eric 
m= Peters. London: Thames & Hudson. 1953. 304 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 








abo, In the English translation of Der letzte Rittmeister (reviewed in January 1953 
nen- | in this journal) we have a Rahmenerzahlung handled with the author's accus- 
val | tomed skill and tact. But the gem of the string of tales and anecdotes is the 
rm- life story of the narrator; we are made to realize that he is such a ‘shining fool’ 
Ine as Bayard or Bertrand du Guesclin. He is the last Rittmeister, a Tsarist who 
ture has done his last fighting against the Red Army. Bergengruen meets him in 
few his old age in a village on a North Italian lake; here the old warrior is known 
‘ram ! as a gourmet; his recipe for fondues (die Fondue, not das — Germans who put 
Jni- das in front of it have no sense of das Weibliche) should be copied out for all 
teri- | Feinschmecker. Throughout the book we have Bergengruen’s characteristic 
50. note, that subtle blend of Baltic East and Russia with Southern European moods 
> in and feeling. In this respect Bergengruen pairs with Henry von Heiseler as a 
Russo-German; both have translated Russian classics, both have an intimate 
tri- knowledge of everything Russian, and both in their best work have an under- 
nn’s tone of love for the Russia of the good old days. From this work certainly 
eval readers will get a smattering of Russian, for conversational turns and idioms 
his are so systematically repeated that one is proud of having them pat on the 
orld tongue; and, as it is done, it does not seem inappropriate to class even Bertrand 
du Guesclin as a bez grdmotnyi, an illiterate. The translation is good, that of the 
via- scraps of verse included; os a captious critic would raise his eyebrows at the 
militarese “he was issued with ...’, ‘he was showered with ...’. 
o19 | (J. BrrHett) 
ner, | Modern Germany. Its History and Civilization. By Koppel S. Pinson. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 1954. $10.00. 
) The chief reproach levelled against Lord Russell’s recent indictment of Nazi 
war crimes in his Scourge of the Swastika — apart from the en of its 
50. | appearance at the present crisis of world politics — was that it failed to explain 





| how such horrors could occur in our enlightened century and in one of the 
: most advanced of European countries. The present work by Professor Pinson 
~— is an attempt to explain this paradox by setting out, sine ira et studio, the myth 
y of of romantic Germanentum as it has arisen in the last 150 years. 

tual The theme of German militarism is familiar to us English, and Professor 
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Pinson pays suitable tribute to the work of our academic historians. Most 
unaccountably, however, he neglects that of our leading authority on German 
history, G. P. Gooch, confining himself to a brief = to his Germany 
and the French Revolution. And Professor Pinson, who started out as the social 
historian of pietism, might have referred to that most useful compendium 
of The German Mind and Outlook issued under Dr. Gooch’s auspices during the 
very last days of the War in Europe. 

‘Wir Deutschen sind von Gestern’ Goethe averred, and he realized the 
futility of expecting political maturity from an upstart middle class. For all 
their great intellectual and cultural achievements the Germans remained 
politically adolescent. The German princes, with Frederick the Great at their 
head, had effectually instilled into them that the main duty of the subject was 
obedience, and the fiasco of 1848 had confirmed them in their belief that they 
were incapable of governing themselves. The German Reich was created by 
the Prussian army, which remained the state within the state. Bismarck was 
only voicing traditional opinion when he declared that the question of the da 
must be decided by blood and iron. In the first World War Ludendorf ruled 
over Germany from his general headquarters, and even after the collapse of 
1918, the governments of the Republic were only able to maintain themselves 
with the overt or covert approval of the Reichswehr. With the election of 
Hindenburg to the presidency the General Staff was again in the saddle, and 
Hitler’s triumph was connived at by the corps of officers who counted on 
restoring the army’s prestige through his means. Even the abortive revolt of 
July 20th was less an attempt to save the German Reich than to find a scapegoat 
in Hitler for military defeat and so preserve the German army intact. 

Such is— admittedly oversimplified —the explanation Professor Pinson 
offers for the rise and fall of the Third Reich. His final chapter offers disturb- 
ing evidence of the revival of Nazism — or at least of nationalism — in modern 
Germany, and it is not without significance that the crux of German integra- 
tion into Western Europe should depend upon the re-armament of a sovereign 
Germany. That the dangers of remilitarization are not imaginary is borne out 
by the recent article in The Listener (September 9th, 1954) by the corre- 
spondent in Germany of the Manchester Guardian: ‘How the Germans are 
Re-writing their History’. And Professor Pinson closes his book with the 
warning: ‘Let the political leaders . . . never lose sight of the deeper trends in 
the history of Germany that have shaped the development of its people and 
laid the basis for its present plight.’ 

But we Germanists, what shall our reactions be to the facts of the present 
situation? It is clear that we have responsibilities to ourselves and our students, 
and that our German studies cannot be pursued in a political vacuum. It is not 
enough just to know the causes of the present situation. It will not suffice to 
harp upon the past, for our concern is with the future, and this cannot be infer- 
red mechanically from causality. The situation in which we find ourselves is a 
practical one: how are we to live in peace and amity with our former enemies? 
To do so we shall need to know how individuals and groups are likely to react 
to suggestions, accusations and recriminations. To encompass the truth of a 
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me 9: political situation we need not only historical facts but psychological facts as 
Aost | well. Truth is not only an act of the intellect, it is also an act of the will. It is 
— | in this sense that Goethe could claim: “Was fruchtbar ist, allein ist wahr!’ By 
or | | assuming the good will and peaceful intentions of the Germans may we not 
rcial hope to call them forth? And is this not the psychological realism implied in 
ium the divine injunction to ‘love our enemies’: For as Schiller, the idealist, with 
the supreme psychological insight, discovered long ago: ‘As long as the spirit has 
to use force. so long will the physical oppose it with force. The enemy who is 
¢ | merely overthrown can rise again; the enemy who is conciliated is truly over- 
| come’. 
ined | (L. A. WiLLouGHByY) 
heir 
was 
they , Goethe's Conception of Form. By Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. Annual lecture on a 
Lby | master mind, Henriette Hertz Trust of the British Academy. 1951. 3s. 6d. 
was } The Art of Comedy in the German Language. By C. P. Magill. University of Wales 
day | Press. 1954. 2s. 6d. 
uled Freedom: Some German Thoughts from the Eighteenth Century. By William F. Main- 
e of land. Inaugural lecture in the University of Sheffield. 1954. 
Aves In the penetrating analysis of Goethe’s way of thinking in general, “The poet 
n of as thinker’, which Dr. Wilkinson contributed to the German Studies presented 
- to L. A. Willoughby, she spoke of him as essentially a ‘mediator between 





doctrines which have often seemed mutually incompatible’, and traced back 
It of | his awareness of the interdependence of mind and matter, inner and outer, 
ideal and real, to his ‘early experience of making form’ in his twenties. “Not 

only do thought and feeling permeate material and technique; these in their 
~ turn permeate thought and feeling.’ 


Pursuing the same general aim of a Goethe-centred aesthetic theory, Dr. 


der Wilkinson gives us in her British Academy lecture a fuller study of the con- 
1 etl ception of ‘inner form’, and of the ‘structure of relations’ which for Goethe 
ign constitute form, showing how he fused the two notions of form which 
dee: tradition placed at his disposal, inner form and outward shape, and thus 
— arrived later at his morphological conception of ‘Gestalt’. She rejects em- 
: Pe phatically any such notion as that Goethe’s scientific thinking was ‘merely’ 


Pare that of a poet, being convinced that by taking him seriously in all his work, we 
. can penetrate to the central attitude, the process of thinking behind it all. 





and What comes out with particular clarity in this masterly exposition is again 

Goethe’s ‘panoramic ability’, his capacity for responding both to the thought 
ane: of his contemporaries, in an age when nature and society were coming to be 
— thought of dynamically rather than statically, and to the ‘old truths’ like the 
hae: neo-Platonic notion of inner form. Dr. Wilkinson explains convincingly how 
whe a Goethe re-thought this notion, both with regard to the natural sciences and to 
nfer- aesthetics, and interprets what he meant by saying that the laws of art and of 
a nature are fundamentally the same. The persistent search for ‘Unity and con- 
al tinuity in Goethe’ of Professor Willoughby and Dr. Wilkinson has here led to 


C4 results valuable in themselves and indicative of more to come. 
oO 
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The subject of Professor Magill’s inaugural lecture is a comparison of 
comedy in Germany with comedy in Austria since the eighteenth century, 
Of literary comedy there has not, on the whole, been a great deal, but Pro- 
fessor Magill rightly points out how great a diversion there has been of comic 
talent into musical channels, especially in Austria. He discusses the sociological 
background for the comparative lack of comedy in Germany, and the 
unfortunate effects of the over-zealous pursuit of good taste by Gottsched and 
his school, a tendency which appears reasonable enough, he reminds us, if we 
look into the scurrilous comedies written by such a man as C. F. Henrici, in 
spite of his having been a respected hymn-writer and the editor of the text of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. German comedy remained ‘an affair of brilliant 
individual efforts’ by rather unlikely people, whereas Austrian comedy con- 
tinued to be ‘as replete with tradition as German comedy is starved of it.’ A 
lecture marked by an attractive combination of exact scholarship with dry 
humour concludes with a contrast between Kleists’s Amphitryon, as a typically 
German “metaphysical comedy of errors’, with Hofmannsthal’s Der Schwierige, 
‘a subtle blend of all the established ingredients of European comedy’ in a 
specifically modern form. 

Professor Mainland’s inaugural lecture is a polished and persuasive defence of 
Wilhelm Tell as an expression of Schiller’s mature thought upon the relations 
of the individual to society, a defence of Schiller not only against his detractors 
but also against ‘the pernicious nonsense’ spoken on occasion by such an 
admirer as Carlyle. It is in a fuller realization of the author's intentions in his 
dramatic characterization, and in his use of poetic devices like the variations 
worked upon a significant phrase in successive scenes, that Professor Mainland 
finds the key, not in the isolation of abstract thoughts. If he shares Professor 
Magill’s interest in the social relevance of literature, he is well aware also, with 
Dr. Wilkinson, that ‘thought and feeling permeate material and technique’ 


and are in their turn affected by them. 
(W. H. Brurorp) 


German Tales of our Time: Edited by Leonard Forster. London: Harrap. 1953. 


144 pp. 5s. 

This collection of modern German stories represents a welcome departure 
from the well-worn themes of the traditional school reader. Here the pupil 
will find a number of examples, varied in both style and vocabulary, of up-to- 
date idiomatic German prose, and it will be seen furthermore that the stories 
have been selected with an eye to the appeal they are likely to make to the 
younger student. 

There are six tales in all, illustrating the work of Eberhardt Meckel, Gérge 
Spervogel, Werner Bergengruen, Wolfgang Borchert, Ernst Jiinger and 
Friedo Lampe. Professor Forster provides full and valuable assistance in his 
notes which cover grammatical problems, special stylistic features and any 
difficult allusions met with in the text. In this way it has been possible for him 
to include in the reading matter more difficult material than might otherwise 
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have been within the scope of the school class. In his introduction the editor 
has also given a brief but trenchant survey of each of the six authors and his 
work (though unfortunately without including the date of composition of the 
stories actually chosen for his book). 

This recent example of the neatly-presented Harrap German series deserves 
to find its way into a wider circle of readers than the school classes for whom 
it was primarily designed and whose purposes it should serve so well. 


(A. R. Rosinson) 


Thomas Mann. Eine Einfiihrung in sein Werk. By Hans Eichner. Bern: Francke 


Verlag. 1953 


One can only do justice to this short book if one does not expect from it what 
it is not meant to give. It is only an introduction to the work of one of the 
most complicated and sophisticated writers of our time, and it may hold its 
place as such, especially with the young German generation, who have never 
heard of Thomas Mann, or been fed only the most distorting Nazi views 
about him. 

Although the present book hardly conveys anything really new to the 
informed reader about Thomas Mann’s artistic and spiritual development, he 
will, bearing in mind that it is mainly destined for students, be pleased to read 
again of Thomas Mann’s early antitheses of life and spirit, life and knowledge, 
and of how he solved these and other conflicts and found a synthesis of his own, 
first in The Magic Mountain and, on a still higher level, in the Joseph series. 

For the sake of critical accuracy, however, I feel bound to point out a 
number of misinterpretations which do not correspond to the facts. Thomas 
Mann's Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen are certainly not ‘of only historic 
interest’, because they contain, apart from Dr. Mann’s discarded opinions about 
democracy and politics, much of his philosophy, religion and general outlook 
which we must keep in mind if we are to understand his later novels. Dr. 
Eichner also fails to do justice to the Joseph series by speaking of their “diffuse- 
ness’. In reality they represent a most ingenious and fascinating web of motifs, 
never attempted by any other novel writer before or after, only by Thomas 
Mann himself, in Doctor Faustus, which Dr. Eichner does not see either. This 
novel is in its structure exactly that Strenger Satz of which its hero speaks, and 
which his later musical compositions represent. It is not sufficient either to call 
Der Erwaehlte the travesty of a mythus, it would have been more to the point 
to stress that Thomas Mann had, in a symbolic manner, told the Germans to 
repent their unspeakable crimes and to change their ways. 

(J. Lesser) 


Rilke’s Craftsmanship. By H. W. Belmore. Oxford: Blackwell. 1954. 25s. 


That detailed analysis of a poet’s style — his favourite devices, the grammatical 
structure of his sentences, his vocabulary — may deepen our understanding 
and increase our enjoyment, has been proved by a number of recent critical 
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works; and few people would now raise an eyebrow at Mr. Belmore’s con- 
cern with the minutiae of what he terms Rilke’s ‘craftsmanship’. Yet this book, 
despite its many merits, leaves at least one reader unsatisfied. Not because 
occasional passages remind us all too forcibly of a certain type of undergrad- 
uate essay (“Most poets are born, not made, and as in spring the flowers burst 
forth overnight, so youth is the moment when the mighty forces of life 
combine with the poet's natural gift to create a flame-like exuberance of pro- 
duction’); not because of certain questionable scansions; not even because of 
an innocence about the history of the German language which regards ‘selig- 
lich’ and ‘riihmlich’ as new adjectives formed by Rilke. No: we boggle 
rather at Mr. Belmore’s ingenuous approach to the problem of form and 
meaning. ‘Form’, instead of being treated as inseparably bound up with 
meaning, is defined in this book as: ‘the sum total of all the elements and 
processes used in translating poetical thought into language’ (my italics). What, 
one is tempted to ask, would ‘poetical’ thought look like before being ‘trans- 
lated into language’: And elsewhere Mr. Belmore commits himself to state- 
ments like this: “The various technical devices . . . form a net so fine and at the 
same time so firm that it is capable of catching the poet’s most delicate and 
fleeting visions’ — a metaphor which seems to me to misrepresent completely 
the subtle interplay of meaning and form in poetry. 

As a result, Mr. Belmore is tempted far too often into giving us a mere card- 
index of technical devices — repetition, alliteration, ‘vowelling’ (a horrid 
word much used in this book), assonance — and then capping his list with some 
vague expletive (‘lovely’ ‘truly magnificent’) or an all but meaningless state- 
ment (‘such connections give Rilke’s language its inimitable fullness and tex- 
ture’). Significantly enough, Mr. Belmore’s most obvious failure is his 
account of the Duino Elegies; for the subtle organization of these elegies must 
surely elude an analyst who can think of formal devices as a ‘net’ with which 
to catch the butterfly of a poet’s vision. 

Despite this central imperfection, however, Mr. Belmore’s book offers much 
for which the student of Rilke will be grateful: illuminating comments, above 
all, on Rilke’s frequent use of the subjunctive mood; on his subtle variations 
of the traditional sonnet form; on certain favourite words and recurrent 
themes; and on the musical quality of his language. There is, too, a useful 
chapter on the development of Rilke’s style — marred only by inadequate 
treatment of the Duino Elegies; and an amusing and interesting final chapter in 
which Mr. Belmore shows, with many telling quotations, what happens when 
Rilke’s work becomes an ‘influence’ on lesser men. 

(S. S. PRawer) 





Corrigendum: 


The Editors regret that the price of A Swedish Reader (Notes on New Books, 
April, p. 307) was stated as 12s. 6d. instead of gs. 6d. 
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